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JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Hewry Owen, Agent 


H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, 


HOLLAND GIN. 


OLD RYE WHISKY, OL. 
FINE OLD PORT. OLD FALE SHERRY, 
ete ure and of the ve 


ICE SEVEN DOLLAR. wer _ 
Sent by am... Cc. O. D., or esata order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 





HENRY HOFMANN & CO, 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & CO.’"S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 


Per doz. cen ene anin $190 Currency 

in — aan 3 10 = 

In Wood, ea barrel of 40 gallons. 
“ $16— “ oe of 20 
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“Let Mercy be our boast and Shame our only Fear.” 


THE SAINT GEORGE'S SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, 


WILL CELEBATE ITS 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY, 


By a Dinner at DELMONICO’S, Fourteenth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, on 


Tuesday, April 23rd, 1872, 


At six o'clock. 


Tickets may be had from the following named gen- 
tlemen: 
JOHN G. DALE, No. 15 Broadway. 
THOMAS D. MIDDLETON, No. 40 Exchange Place. 
F. W. J. HURST, No. 69 Broadway. 
CHARLES T. GOSTENHOFER, No. 83 Wall Street. 
JOHN HOBBS, No. 2 State Street. 
ROBERT WALLER, No. 2 Broad Street. 





Dr. Lowell Mason’s 


SONC CGCARDENS! 


Have an immense sale. Each book complete in 
iteelf, but one naturally succeeds the other in a 
School Conrse. The books are 


Perfect Mines of Valuable Materials for 
Music Teachers. 





Tuts Sona GARDEN. 





(Song Garden 1st 
Book). 


Here are Simple Elements,| | 
ut 250 Tunes, many of them the) 


|_ Is for the little ones. 
|Easy Exercises, abo 
r= sweetest 


Flowers of Melody. Price 50 cts. | 





lta 2np Sonc GARDEN. ' Garden 2nd 
k). 


| 


Lowell Mason’s Celebrated Elements. 


250 Exercises and Rounds in the “ ee Course.” 
1% Songs. 70 Sacred Tunes. Price 80 


sa GARDEN. (Song Garde Garden 3rd 3rd 
Book). 











‘THe 31 38rp Sona GARDEN. 


| Resume of the Elements. Musical Catechism. | 
be & oy i= ss. 85 | nna and Sol-| 

3 an part Songs and Glees.| 
howe $1.00. “ on 


a 


' 


The above Books sen t-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. —— cide 








O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
c. bio DITSON and Co., New York. 


Billiara Tables. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
furnished 











LIARD TABLES, with the celebrated cat- 
- cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 

ables, complete, $275 each, and other stzes at cor- 
respondiug rates, are 


rooms 
Contre Stanete. , corner of — and 


TREES. | 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For SPRING of 1872. 
We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 
New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and New Plants. 
Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
Docosipting and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
Pino, I on — of Stamps, as follows: 
1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
reen-house, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, FREE 
wh 


Estab. 1840. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as caty as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Srxteentsa Str., New Yorke, 


A CREAT OFFER i 
Hiorace be oop: 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
Case, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same tol — — Ans ga if purchased. New 
7 octave P. odern im yocyvm for $275 
. A new and ot PARLO AN, the most 
utifal ate and perfect tone pon made, now on 
Cenihition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


pOREAT CHANCE nk OR, A ENTS. 
ou want an agenc or traveling, with 
Saas to sabe’ $5. to $30 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines 
They last preney 2 sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearhern St.. Chicave, mh. 












woop CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 2c. per foot; diniu 
halls, vestibules an 
in elegant pane, 
from #5c. to $1.00 per foo 
Inlaid and solid Hard. Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 
Send stamp for 
— 














illustrated 


MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
revent alteration. - 

_ points are inked 


NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


. 
TRUE AS STEEL. 

Another apendte new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion arland, author of those other popular 
novels, ** Alone’—‘' Hidden Path’’—‘* Moss-Side”— 
‘* Nemesis ’’—‘‘ Miriam '’—‘“ Helen Garduer’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes" — “ Sunnybank "6 Phemie's 
Tem tation’ —** —_ *s Husband’’—‘‘ Empty Heart” 

t Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


THE SEVENTH VIAL. 


Anctaes remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D., of London, author of ‘* The Great Tribu 
aration”—and ‘Great Consum 

This book is exciting wide-spread atten 
tion in Europe, and cunnot fail of producing a great 
—— in this country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 





Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Great Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth bound, price $2 each. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 





FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and a written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. rge 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE 


A brilliant new st translated from the French of 
Frederic Bec by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 


A fas new novel, we Mre. Maria J. West 
morelenle of A ta, Geor, Handsomely prinyed 
and bound in cloth, price $ 


THE DEBATABLE LAND 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Anthor of ‘*Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. + 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world 

It isa book emine ntly suited to an era like the pre 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is freely explored, and when men are disposed to 
— all things ere they hold fast to that which is 
good. 





ahs. 





MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOT', 
Author of “Little Women,” “Little Men,” & 
One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 
*,* Another ey gM ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 


enaiieun 


A very entertaining new book hy A. 8. Roe, 
of “True to the Last,” “I've been Thinking 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1_50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes 
Price $1 50 each, 


author 
A 


MILLBANK. 

Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. 
one of the very best and most captivating 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 
Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — Eng 
hans — Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora 
Yarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 


Nolmes 
books ever 


s splendid 
Lena 

lish Or 

Deane 
Cann 





an —— the 
i of the paper,and | 
cannot removed 
by chemicals. The 
cheek is moved forward by the upward action of the | 
lever of the machine. Price $20 








“J.G. MOODY. | 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box vu2s, New York. | 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR \ 


ron Pride 


Rose Mather—Ethelyn’» Mistake, &« 


ge” These books are be ~autifully bound—sold every 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


|G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
OoW Lork 
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PEOULIAR CHARMS MANHATTAN SaviNes THE ALBION, OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
BRADBURY PIANO. tata memeniiey alin 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 644 & 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 6 A YEAR, EsTaBLisHED 1840, 


Its ADAPTATION TO ‘0 THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

&@” From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and orderirg from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

ARS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. S. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best mannfactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal diecount. Send for 
lustrated price list. 

Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 7 1608: $ 
Mesers. #. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mres. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year ronnd, and never loses ite 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE a 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIM 
Philadelphia, April 2, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 
® Gentlemen, —Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors whe have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. Iheartily wish you success as 
snecessors to the late Wm. B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, 
Yours truly, M, SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
F G SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN 











TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the age and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful, The best 


» COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gane, ix to tone, cleanse and re; gulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest corree- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 


identical with it. o 

YOUR 
complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervons dehi- 
lity, biliousnes#, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a — 
ral invigorant, and that its saline oe poo has a po 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated beeretions a and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pangent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily ener, r of the 

tient, and literally scourge his interna ‘anization 
without affecting a radical cure invel ds, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
wee a tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 

ening 


Seld by all Orugglate, 


Epwin J. Brown, —y- 





anuary Ist, 1872. 

TWENTY-FIRST ‘AN pan REPORT. 
Assets, Jan’ om. --& 974,707 14 
Increase in 1871 anvusined 1,120,412 99 
Assets, January 1, 1872 ........ 8,695,120 13 

INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Banking House and Lot, 644 and 

646 Broadway ..... aaease® 51,546 03 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 3,816,875 
United States Bonds, at o-- - 1,158,000 
Rew Torn Gate © @. un cecee 450,000 
Bonds of other States... ..... 40,905 
Bonds of the County of New 

ee eee 612,000 
Bonds of the City of New York. 00 


“ “ 


Cities of Brooklyn, 


Try and Yonkers ........ 335,000 
Bonds of the Town of East 

I ok aii ona-ebacinne 50,000 
Amount loaned on demand on 

U. S. Bonds..... - $527,157 83 
On New York State 

and other Bonds.. 41,200 00 

———_ 568,357 83 

Interest due and earned to date 164,318 73 
MUR kin tidecaedebedencceeneda 353,617 54 





8,095,120 13 


LIABILITIES. 
Due Depositors .. . .8,183,000 95 
* Fa eee due 
Pa Ts 219,067 63 


U. 3 S rax to Jan. 1. 18,198 63 


8,415,262 21 
« -$279,857 92 


Rs dn ce kccvcusanes “ 


C. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 


QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP'Y, 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Capita, £2,000,000 STERLING. 
ASSETS IN THIS COUNTRY: 
Deposited with Insurance Depart- 
ments of various States.......... 
In hands of Trustees.............. 
Cash in Bank and other Assets .... 


Total .... 
TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 
SHEPHERD Knapp, Wrisram H. Macy, 
Pres't Mechanics’ Bank. _Pres’t Leather Manuf. Bk. 
JAMES M. Morrison, 

President Manhattan Bank. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
Samvuet D. Bascock, MArttn Bates, 
ArcHIBALD Baxter,  H. B. CLAFLIN, 
WituuM H. Guioxy, J. B. Jounsron, 
SHEPHERD Knapp, H. F. Spaviprine, 
Josern STuART, F. H.N. Wuitine, 
Gro. ADLARD. 
Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 
Nos, 214 and 216 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 








STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier =. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
OL! . Free 





COLO . Jan, IT, at * SOA.M. 

WISCONSIN. . “Capt Freeman... Jan. us at 2.50 P.M. 

NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... .Jan. 31, 4 .Y 30 A.M 

WYOM Capt, Whineray.. nee P.M. 

MINNESOTA. ‘ot AM. 

wee P.M. 
jen an 





all on 
rage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
Ne. 63 Wall Street. 
Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of ——— +p =~ Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Da thoes ~j Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Gethery” Mg Chessmen, Wallets, 


C., &C. 
va Beep everything in our ne, and sell at lowest 





TO AGENTS. 





There is no more popular publication to canvas 
for than 


THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 





and energetic Agents. Send for ciroular, 








Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticiem, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Fovanctat Reports 
AND TEB 
CrEAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine's THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WANDEsFORDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25, 

LANDSEER'’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsrEr’s DEBR PASS, 25x33. 

WAnDEsrorpB’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wixrms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WANnpesForpe's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBron, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


_™ * ag three months, 
6 “ - ” six months. 
 * - = one year. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 


that the subscription is payable in advance, and they F 


will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with? 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the A.Bion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


_ Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


The British and N. A. R. M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
—,. wed and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 


Rates of Passage. 


From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Clase, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 

From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on fav orable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpoel and Queenstown 

and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and ot ~d ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean port 

For Freight and Cabin Passage, apply at the Com- 
UPL Stetce pase ct iit Brosdway, Trinit 

Steerage passage, : roadway nity 
Building. J 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 
ANCHOR LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY to - from 
EW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at } as Mee to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safe ly. 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 


route or line. 
THE -aeaed DEPARTURES. 

FROM GLASGOW FROM NEW YORK. 
Saturday, April 20. ANGLIA. Wednesday, April 3, 
Saturday, April 27. IOWA. Saturday, April 6. 
Saturday, May 4. TRINACRIA, Saturday, April 13. 
Saturday, May 11. BRITANNIA. Saturday, aa 20. 
And an extra steamer of the line every WEDNESDAY 
thereafter from Pier 20 North River, New York. at 
noon. 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $130. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

ces to 


EkDkise the Company's o 
HE RSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 





EW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


THE SIX LARGEST IN THE we ORLD 
CEANIC. LTIC, EP 
ATLANTIC BALT ADRIATIC. 


6,000 a burden- Hy $000 h. + x 
Sailing from New York on SATU DAYS , from Li- 
verpool on 


THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
_— e White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


‘Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 

valled, combining 
, SPEED, AND COMFORT 

ae, pi -rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 curre’ 
Those wishing to send for friends freon. the OAC =. 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Parise, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


JNMAN LINE OF 3 MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
K EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE T TUESDAYS 


Rates of Pa ssage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
mer CABIN........... $75 | SrewRaGeE............ $30 
Do to eo heoua 80 Do to Landon ee 35 
Do to Paris....... 9} Do toParis........ 38 
Do to Halifax, N.S. 20} Do toHalifax,N 15 


BASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CABIN. STEERAGE. 

- ae in Gold. Pan aoe | in Currency. - 
EE Rs 
BN cbs sascesisesene 2 ifax., PRES 15 
Tickets sold to and —_ } ER, Ireland, and the 

Continent, at moderate 
For further Saienmation, ‘apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
b Broadway, New Y ork. 


NATIONAL L, STEAMSHIP — 


FORTNIGHTLY TO _ FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 

SUNEW YOR WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 

EW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 

ENGLAND 3. 





SPAIN... 






Eeyrr.. ERW.. 310 
HOLLAN HELVET 315 
IraLy. PENNSYLVANIA. x = ze 
FRANCE. CANADA,.....-+-4, az 
THE QUEEN.. Sort * GREECE....---- i300 


‘Rates of Passage. 

L Liverpool enstown : 

Cab ‘i n. * eg sabes a — phase $75 and $65 gd 
— ~- from Liverp'l,Queenstown.$65 and $75 


* to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return.$130—“* 
Steerage, to iverpool, Queenstown or London .$28** 
prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 


Ghensow, Londonderry, or Lonaon ..$32 “ 


For freight or passage apply at the OrricE or THE 
Comrany, 69 Broadway. 





F, W. J. HURST, Manager. 
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A BUNCH OF SNOW-DROPS. 


Last flakes of Winter’s snow, moulded to flowers 
By angels’ hands, 
At God's commands : 
Promising brighter days and sunnier hours, 
Green leaves, glad birds, and rainbow-lighted showers. 


White frozen teardrops upon Winter's grave, 
Tears child Spring shed, 
With bended head ; : 
Soon the May trees will blossom and will wave, 
And sunny ripples the broad jsea sands lave. 


Nuns of the garden, each with pensive head 
Meekly bent down, 
As if the frown 
Of Winter cowed you. Winter now is dead, 
Sweet modest sisterhood: Spring reigns instead. 


The rose is royal. Eden’s perfume clings 
round its leaves. 
If time bereaves, 
Yet it boasts not your mournful grace. So sings 
The angel guarding you with shadowy wings. 


First white blank pages in the opening book 
Of the hew year, 
So lately here. 
The after page will glow with flowers; for look, 
The water-lilies shine in pool and brook. 


And o’er the faded snow-drops starry white, 
Daisies arise 
With wondering eyes ; 

Gold king-cups fill the meadow with delight, 

And all is perfume, music, sun, blue air, and light. 


While onward through the changes of the year, 
The flowers of God 
Wil! star the sod; 
And we from them may learn to draw more near 
To Him in Nature, while we sojourn here. 


—Cassell’s Magazine. W..Z. 


_ > ——_ 
A RACE FOR LIFE. 
CHAPTER V. 


The chestnut which I had choseh proved to be a strong 

and serviceable horse, but had also the hot temper that 
commonly goes along with his color,and gave me quite 
enough to do, especially in traversing broken gr und; and 
hereabouts the undulating surface of the prairie was diver- 
sified by patches of thorny scrub, and by small water-courses 
and miry swamps. After a while, the nature of the countr 
became more favorable to quick progression, and the wor 
sobered the fiery spirit of ny steed. As we sped on, my mind 
was busy. I had never disguised from myself that the diffi- 
culties in the path of a solitary traveller, bound on such a 
journey, would be great, but what had occurred at Harper's 
Tavern came back upon me with all the force of a warning 
that it would be foolish to neglect. Already, although in the 
state of Missouri, which is, of course, a commonwealth duly 
provided with its, legislature and its senators and con - 
men, jail, governor, and militia, 1 was almost beyond the 
protection of the law. Before me a districts wilder yet, 
an Colorado, and the like, all of which, in common par- 
lance, are vaguely included unter the elastic term of the 
Indian Territory. At any stage of my route I might blunder 
into a quarrel or affray, which would perhaps not have so 
satisfactory a sequel as that from which I had so recently 
emerged. There was always the risk that in some drinking- 
den or lonely cabin I might come across a set of brawling 
barbarians, inflamed with whisky, and ready to begin what 
is technically called a “ muss” with any unoffending stranger 
whose evil star —— lead him to cross their path. A little 
farther on would begin the danger of encountering white 
highwaymen; and a few more leagues of journeying would 
bring me into regions where the painted Ishmaelite of the 
American deserts, the Indian, prowled, hungering for plun- 
der and scalps. 

The road, so called, was sufficiently marked out. It was, I 
have no doubt, as good of its kind as those which traversed 
England two hundred years agu. -For the most part, it was 
a mere track, where the ruts made by the wheels of many 
wagons were deeply dinted into the black mould, but already 
overgrown with rank grass. Here and there, the ground lay 
bare, blackened by fire, or roughly cleared of vegetation, but 
these patches of stripped turf were exceptional. Other 
tokens of human progress were to be seen at intervals. There 
were the charred brands and strewed brushwood of old fires 
long dead. There were empty tins of preserved provisions 
from New England, bottles carelessly tossed away, and frag- 
ments of food abandoned on the prairie. Here was a whip, 
there a horseshoe, yonder a cart wheel and part of a smashed 
axle-tree. The skeletons of oxen were very often to be met 
with. Those of horse and mule, less numerous at first, were 
more frequently to be seen as I pushed on towards the wilder- 
ness. There the bones lay, white as ivory, and, to all appear- 
ance, desiccated by the dry air of the prairie. I was ascend- 
ing a gradual succession of terraced slopes, like the solid 
waves of an earthy sea, and was breathing a thinner and 
purer atmosphere than the hot, heavy air of the Great River. 
The chestnut mustang, unsparingly ridden, did a gieat deal 
of work ; but before the sun was low, his strength began to 
fail, and I had my doubts as to whether I should be dis- 
mounted before I reached that station, belonging to Mr. Wil- 
liam Naylor, at which I expected to find hospitality and a 
fresh horse. I decided, therefore, to give him a brief rest 
and time to crop the prairie-grass, and, choosing my spot on 
account of the presence of water, I tethered the mustang on 
the bank of a creek, took off his bridle, to let him graze, and 
kindling a fire of brush, lay down, and lit my cigar. ; 

The chestnut horse was exhausted and spent with toil; he 
did not feed freely at first, but stood with drooping head and 
quivering flanks, as miserable a spectacle as any tired and 
jaded brute between the shafts of a London cab with a pecu- 
liarly brutal driver. I knew something, fortunately, of equine 
— so that, after I had patted the creature’s reeking neck, 
and spoken soothingly to it in the caressing tone that children 








and horses appreciate, and had given it a morsel of corn- 
bread, the chestnut uttered a grateful, whinnying neigh, and 
began to eat the grass with somewhat of an appetite. I lay 
down again beside the fire; but I did not feel disposed to 
sleep. There was no time to be lost, and very few hours 
could be devoted to repose, if I hoped to reach Carthage in 
time to save my brother's life. As soon as the horse regained 
a little strength, I must hurry on. In the meantime, it be- 
hoved me to be watchful. So deep in Missouri State, I need 
not be apprebensive of Indian thieves on the Jook out for 
horses, but I might meet with “ road-agents” better armed 
than even a Comanche, and not much more scrupulous. 
There were four-legged robbers, too, to be feared. What was 
-that pattering of feet, and the low whine, half of hunger, 
half of peevish timidity? Wolves, of course. There they 
are, rustling and skulking ami/l the long grass, a knot of 
wiry, lean-limbed brutes, at the sight and scent of which my 
poor nag begins to tremble and snort. But a burning brand 
flung at the head of the boldest sends them howling off into 
the prairie, and I hear their whimpering cry a long way ofl ; 
and the chestnut stoops his head again to graze. . 

My meditations were none of the most enviable. Immedi- 
ate danger there was none. There is little to fcar from the 
American wolf, whose strength and courage are trifling, as 
compared with those of his formidable European congener, 
and who never attacks man. But my horse might be killed 
or disabled, unless I kept guard over him, and when in the 
vicinity of such neighbors, no prudent traveller ventures to 
slumber. Three times the gaunt brutes came on, and thrice 
I drove them to ignominious flight by shouting and pelting 
them with burning wood; but each of their onslaughts dis- 
turbed my tired and terrified steed, and he was not so much 
recruited as I could have wished by the time for our start. 
It was bright, broad moonlight when I drew the girths, and 
then I sprang into the saddle, and off we went. The wolves 
followed, but very oo and —— dropped off 
with a melancholy howl. A mounted horse was not the sort 
of prey for them, and as I glanced back over my shoulder, I 
saw them go shambling back into the tall grass near the 
creek. For a few miles the chestnut went weil, but then his 
powers flagged perceptibly. All his old fire had burned it- 
self out, and the docility with which he answered every mo- 
tion of the rein, reminded me of Mazeppa’s wild horse, when, 
worn out with the desperate race across the steppe and 
through the pine-woods, 


The drooping courser, bending low, 
All feebly foaming went. 


Weary, but willing vet, the brave beast staggered on; and 
though I did my best, by careful riding, to husband his re- 
maining forces, I felt that my prospect of reaching Bill Nay- 
lor’s caus otherwise than on my own feet was problem- 
atical. 

We had come a great way, and at a brisk pace, but now I 
crew the rein, and contented myself with a kind of ambling 
motion, such as might have satisfied some corpulent prior on 
a sleek mule. An hour, two hours. The mustang reeled and 
stumbled, falling twice upon his knees, but recovering him- 
self with a jerk. Dismounting, I took the bridle over my 
arm, and plodded on foot up the next swell of prairie. Lights, 
surely, in the hollow. That must be Bill Naylor's station. 
It lay low, close to a creek or small river, as Harper had told 
the. 
And fortunate it was that the goal was so near, for my 
poor steed was more completely “rubbed out” than his late 
owner had anticipated, and it was all that’ he could do to 
stagger and stumble, following me like a dog, into the stock- 
oat yard uf the farm. Bill Kaylor, a raw-boned Kentuck- 
ian, received me with tolerable cordiality on the production 
of old Harper’s scrawl of recommendation. I was welcome 
to a horse, lie said, and ‘might take my choice between buy- 
ing or hiring. IfI bought, my purchase wottld cost me from 
sixty-five to eighty dollars, according to the merits of the 
animal to which I might take a fancy. For the chestnut, the 
farmer said, after a critical examination of the poor brute’s 
heaving flanks and shaking limbs, he would allow me fifteen 
dollars on what he called the “ spec” that he might recover. 

“ And I’m as like as not, squire, to have the fool’s side of 
the bargain,” observed Mr. Naylor, paring down a fresh quid 
of tobacco for mastication: “ but them mustangs sometimes 
do pick up when at death’s door, and this one mout do it. If 
you hadn't set foot on the earth when you did, I calculate 
you'd have had to come in carrying your saddle and traps.” 

But it was presently agreed that for thirty-five dollars I 
should have a horse, with the services of a mounted guide, to 
speed mc on my way to Hartmann’s Ranch. There is rs 
an abundance of coarse food in a western farmhouse¢, and the 
master of the station set pork and beef, and slabs of unleav- 
ened and ill-baked bread, before me, with whisky and cider, 
by the latter of which beverages, as an exotic from Massa- 
chusetts, he appeared to set considerable store. 

“Tcan’t give you any tea, stranger; I never drink it my- 
self, and my Missis, who can fix a tea-table with any lady 
west of the Big Drink, is down with the fever, and so are 
three of the children. There’s only myself and the two boys, 
with the — and the hired men, about; and J was down 
on’y last week, and ain’t kinder gathered flesh on me since.” 

And indeei he had not, for he looked fearfully gaunt and 
cadaverous, with a rec handkerchief twisted around bis un- 
kempt head, and his bushy beard making his hollow cheeks 
seem cven thinner than they were; while one of the two 
striplings who came to stare at me was as pale and wasted as 
it was well possible for a living lad to be. The country fever, 
the scourge of the well-watered and richer portions of the 
South-we:t States, had evidently laid its grasp heavily upon 
the whole Naylor family; and I could well believe, as I 
looked at the breathing skeleton with whom I was convers- 
ing, his assertion that the place was “ terrible onhealthy, spring 
and fall too, and, for the matter of that, most times; but cruel 
good land, both for corn and pasture.” 

I was not sorry to get away from this pestilentia!l abode of 
plenty; and mounting e sturdy piebald mustang, while my 
guide rode beside me onanother horse of the same shape and 
color, I started again on my ps agnor endless scamper 
across the prairie. The moon was yet high, and we could 
see our way fairly well; but in a little while our route di- 
verged from the main trail, since it had been thought better 
to strike directly towards the ranch, without passing through 
the township of Franklin, which lay ahead, some thirty 
miles distant, and the outskirts of which ].ad lately been 
haunted by a celebrated road-agent or highwayman, who was 
best known under his travelling title of Captain Deadman. 
My guide was said, and truly enough, to know the country 
well. He was himself an odd specimen of humanity—a 
lathy, loosely built Texan, of perhaps nineteen or a year 
older, and with an ugly scar on his right cheek. He wore a 
Spanish hat and poncho of dark-blue wool, with moccasins 





instead of riding-boots, and carried a rifle slung across his 


shouldcrs. Ned Bradley, who was one of those hired men 
of whom his employer had spoken, had, on being shaken out 
of his slumbers, and bidden to accompany me, sworn in a 
manner that would have done credit to the oldest trooper in 
Flanders; and at first bis bearing was disrespectful, and al- 
most insolent, for reverence is not a quality much cultivated 
in half-savage Texas; and he had a contempt for Yankees, 
under which term he included all Northern-born men, which 
evinced itself in the most artless way. It was not until he 
had severely criticised my seat on horseback and manage- 
ment of the reins, that he ey oe to grow more civil; but 
when at last I set spurs to ei orse and cleared a gully—a 
mete ditch in width, but deeply ploughed by the rains—that 
intersected the prairie, Ned exc almed. with an Indian whoop 
of delight: “‘ Wall done, Mister! Yankee or not, you're some 
pumpkins as a mounted man; and that’s no lie.” 

He was himself an absolute Centaur ; and before long he 
was good enough to show me several feats in the most ap- 
proved style of prairie horsemanship—tbrowing the lasso and 
the lariat, dropping his hat, and stooping so low as to be able 
to snatch it from the ground as he galloped by, and throwing 
himself on one flank of his horse, so as only to hang by one 
moccasined foot on the opposite side, while his body was 
concealed from an enemy, according to the well-known stra- 
tagem of the Redskins. He told me, proudly, that the decp 
dint in his face bad been inflicted by the tomahawk of 
a Kiowa chief of some renown, “ Black Bear,” in a fron- 
tier skirmish. 

“T war young then, Mister, and hadn’t shed milk-teeth 
—rising sixteen; and the old lady at home was skeared, cry- 
ing an praying, when I would go out with Cousin ’Biram to 
join the Rangers’ muster. Black Bear saw me a bit in front, 
and being a big Injun, and me a boy, thought to get my hair 
easy ; but though he spoiled my beauty, he never weut back 
to of it at home, he didn’t. My = war as handy as 
his hatchet; and when he dropped, and struggled to drag me 
down, I finished him, fair, with the knife, though I swooned 
oft dead as a stone before he left off griping my arm.” 

Under the guidance of this communicative young gentle- 
man, and riding first by moonlight, then beneath the pale 
stars, and at last through the gray mists and bewildering 
shadows that precede the dawn, I reached Hartmann’s Ranch 
just as the first red streaks of morning began to tinge the 
eastward sky. I was weary enough, in all conscience, and, 
to the best of my computation, had ridden ninety three or 
four miles since I left Harper's Tavern. The air of cleanli- 
ness and comfort at the ranch, the peaceful calm of the 
pretty place, on a slope among shade-trees, huge cotton- 
woods and silver-pines, were of themselves enough to tempt 
a tired man to rest fora while. The neat white house was 
overgrown without by blossomed creeping-plants; there was 
a garden carefully t, and in which flowers were to be 
seen, as well as potherbs and vegetables; there were milch 
cows, sleek. and re sheep and poultry, in addition 
to the half-wild pigs and active cattle that are prominent 
around every Western farm; and there were even hives, 
around which resounded the drowsy hum of bees. Within, 
everything was scrupulously neat, from the bedrooms, with 
their varnished floors, and the white linen, lavender-scented, 
that stood in oaken presses, half-open, to the burnished cop- 
~~ and well-rubbed tin of the cooking utensils in the kitchen. 

his foreign settlement, in its quaint, orderly snugness, 
seemed all the more attractive that it contrasted with the 
slovenly plenty that is characteristic of the Far West. 

The venscasbongee of Willy’s danger, however, made me 
turn a deaf ear to the kindly meant advice of Herr Hartmann 
and his wife and daughters, to spend a day beneath their 
roof before I continued my journey. The old Dutchman— 
as the landlord of Harper's Tavern had called him, such be- 
ing the usual designation of all Germans in America—was a 
taciturn, broad-chinned man, whose Saxon pipe of painted 
porcelain was seldom suftered to be off duty; and he pufted 
out incessant clouds of blue smoke, while the Frau and Frau- 
leins, good creatures one and all, with round eyes and round 
faces, loaded the breakfast-table,in my honor, with every 
available article of diet, from brandered legs of wild turkey 
to peach fritters, all the time descanting on the suicidal ob- 
stinacy that urged a gentleman, fitter to be in his bed than 
n the saddle, to ride those murderous plains under the‘piti- 
less glare of a scorching August sun. I was pale, I know, 
and worn with anxiety more than with toil; but the soft- 
hearted German women—bless them for that tenderness to 
the suffering that is the appanage of their sex everywhere! 
—were mistaken in one respect. Although unused to con- 
stant manual labor, I was a robust man, and quite capacle of 
gctting through the journey, had it not been for the mental 
wear and tear of my own perturbed spirits, and the unnatu- 
ral haste which my fears in a manner forced upon me. 
Relief came from old Fritz Hartmann, puffing at his pipe. 
“The Herr,” he said, “knows his own business hest; and 
you are wrong, Kindchen and wife, to dry to stop him. Isee 
he look tired, and no wonder! I talk to grown man, not 
child. There may be reasons why a man must travel, and 
this gentleman tells us he has reasons. But he do well to 
take my offer. I, Fritz Hartmann, got wagon to send on, to- 
morrow, to Oceola, with mutton-hams and preserved fruit. 
If I much hurry, I can send to-day before noon, with spare 
horses. The a can have a mattress, and lie down, and 
sleep if he can, all the way. At Oceola, find horse easy, for 
Batesville, or, better, for Fort Scott. Hein?” : 

I could but wring the hand of the stout old Dresdener in 
sincere thankfulness. About wy miles—probably more— 
would thus be spared to me, or at least the fatigue would be 
minimised, since a tilted wagon makes at least a tolerable 
screen against the sun; and my wearicd muscles would be 
spared the strain of the continual ride. Germans are keen on 
money-questions, as a rule ; but the proprietor of Hartmann’s 
Ranch was not anxious to make a profit out of my awkward 
position. He almost blushed as he pocketed ten dollars, 
which I forced upon him as payment for the accommodation 
aflorded by the early despatch of his wagon. 

“Bah, bah, bah!” he repeated, as he slipped back the am- 
ber mouthpiece between his bearded lips. “I must put it by 
for the girls’ dowries, then. I spend nothing on you, Mr. 
Englishman ; and it is no mighty thing to hurry the start of 
a wagon. Good luck, and a health to you.” ; 

At Hartmann’s Ranch, I loitered away the intervening 
time between my arrival and the start of the wagon plea- 
santly enough, in looking at the domestic “lions” of the 
place, under the auspices of the goodwife and her girls, all 
eager to show the English stranger the real “ tame bees,” the 
only ones, I was told, between Littlerock and Madison; the 
roses, brought, from Germany ; and the peas, and the “ Irish” 
potatoes, so called in contradistinction to the sweet-potatues, 
more common in the South, but which Hibernian tubers were 
lineally descended from honest vegetable ancestors long 
planted beside the Elbe. It was a thoroughly German 





colony. The progenitors of the very bees that buzzed among 
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the blooms had been German bees far off among the old 
flower: of the Fatherland. 

By eleven A.M., the promised wagon was ready, with its 
four active horses harnessed, under the care of a sunburnt, 
flaxen-moustached German driver, who had a mulatto lad to 
help him in loading and unloading, while the spare team 
came up behind, in charge of a gipsy-looking young fellow, 
with a complexion like the hue of pale copper, and whose 
lank black hair and narrow black eyes proclaimed him balf- 
breed Indian. ’ 
ously dressed in a suit of dark-blue blanket-cloth, with high 
boots and straw-hat, and looked much less like a savage than 
did my late guide, the Texan, Ned Bradley. This last young 
gentleman, whose heart had been quite won by the unexpect- 
ed gratuity of a couple of dollars, was waiting to shake my 
hand, and wish me luck. 

“ When you come back, Mister,” said he, “mind you ta 
a day or two at my boss’s house—Don’t you know what a 
boss is? What niggers «nd Irishers call a master; but I'd 
like to see the critter that would say he war master to this 
child.—The old folks ’!] treat you well,and mayhap the fever 
will be slacker. We'll kill a deer or two; and I'll put you 
up to every prairie trick with lance and lasso; and I'd like to 
show you Black Bear’s scalp. It’s inmy room, nailed up over 
the bed, next to the looking-glass ; and—no lie—the hair’s 
long enough and full enough to be a horse’s tail rather than 
off the head of a human—if an Injun counts for one. You'd 
think it worth looking at.” ‘ 

Promising to inspect this curiosity on my return, I took a 
kind farewell of the worthy Teutonic settlers; the whi 
cracked, the mettlesome horses sprang forward with a bound, 
and oft we went at a quick pace over the prairie. 


(To be continued.) 
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AUNT BESSIE’S MISTAKE. 


We were—my young nieces and I—sitting closely round 
the big white German Stove; for the thermometer marked 
forty degrees of frost, and a Hamburg Winter is for coldness 
a thing to remember and eke to talk of in the days to come. 
It was petting late in the evening, and the three girls, the 
eldest of whom was nearly sixteen, had just seen their 
father—my well-beloved brother John—and their young 
step-mother, who loved gayety and dancing as fair creatures 
of her age are apt to do, take their departure in the freezin 
January air—which had already since the frost set in, nippe 
the life out of two coachmen un their boxes and three sen- 
tries at their posts—in search of such gayety as is to be 
found at the ponderous entertainments got up regardless of 
expense by the merchant-princes of the Free Town. 

ince their dear mother’s death—a sad event which, as it 
had happened six years before, time had mercifully softened 
to us ali—I, being an old maid, and more than willing to 
make myself generally useful, had taken up my abode with 
John, and endeavored, to the best of my ability, to supply 
the place of her whom they had lost. They were 
children, aflectionate and compliant. Perhaps that which 
was said of me might be true, namely, that 1 overindulged 
them as little ones, and showed lack of judgment as they 
rew older; but, arguing from results, no great harm was 
one. John was satisfied, and both before and after his 
second marriage everything went on peaceably in his house- 
hold; a state of things which he, poor, dear fellow, being 
of an indolent turn of mind, was quite capable of appreciating 
at its ful! value. 

The reasons for our being at Hamburg during the bitter 
Winter of 186— were partly business ones. John’s first wife 
had been half a Dane; and some rich relations living at Altona 
being desirous of making acquaintance with their deceased 
kinswoman’s children, it was decided (seeing that a certain 
wealthy old bachelor uncle was failing fast) that no t.me 
should be lost in complying with his wishes. “ May”—we 
all called the young step-mother by her Christian name, for 
she was young and good-natured—made no objection; had 
she done so, John would have yielded at once. So we set 
off, a large party—via Hull, for our home was in the north 
of England—to the cold but hospitable North-German city. 

A ow many years before, when the girls were tiny trots 
—indeed, Lottie, the youngest, had = made her appear- 
ance On life’s stage—I had accompanied my brother and his 
family on a three months’ visit to the place in which we had 
now, in pleasant apartments on the Jungfernsteig, installed 
ourselves for the Winter. Twelve years and more had 
slipped away since I, a comparatively young woman then, 
passed a say Hamburg Winter, making many acquaintances, 
and cementing my intimacy with one whom I then thought 
a valuable friend among the rich inhabitants of the old 
Hanse town. It was concerning this last-mentioned lady, as 
to whose character and merits I have long ago discovered 
that I had made a very decided mistake, that I was about— 
after some entreaty from the girls, to whom I had once pro- 
mised a “story” apropos of Hamburg society—as we four 
sat round the well-heated stove, to open the budget of my 
memory. Perhaps I was wrong and unwise in doing so. 
Ti ey were so young, so ignorant of evil. Maybe, however, 
it was as well that the knowledge which is required to make 
women vise should come by degrees, and accompanied by 
the “ precept upon precept” which may help to neutralize its 
ill effects; and so, believing in this possibility, I began my 
tale as fullows: 

“A prettier or a more winning creature than Gertrude 
Ruckmann it would bave been hard—twelve years ago, mind, 
darlings—to find. You will probably soon be able to judge 
for yourselves whether she has kept the promise of her 
youth ; for your father heard yesterday that the Ruckmanns, 
who have been spending some time in Frankfort, intend 
shorily to return here for the remainder of the Winter. To 

o back, however, to my story. Gertrude’s wothe: was an 
Gtibecuen, and about two months before our departure 
wehid made her acquaintance at home, and I— for we had 
become what girls call frierds—greatly looked forward to 
meeting her again in her own country. She was very gay, 
fond of admiration, and decidedly, in her way, clever; and as 
she and I kept up, by mutual cunsent, the intimacy which 
had been begun at home, it followed that Gerty, who cer- 
tainly felt no shyness in talking of herself and her admirers, 
intrusted me with a good many of the small secrets of her 
heart. Among these, but this is forestalling, was her very 
decided liking for a young officer in the Hanoverian service, 
whose name was Compton, and who was certainly handsome, 
as well as agreeable, enough to justify her at.” 

At this point in my narrative 1 was momentarily startled 
by an excited little spring from her place on the floor beside 
me of Minna, my second niece. Minna was a romantic littie 
puss, who took precocious interest in a love story. The ap- 
proaching appearance of the hero upon the scene had been 
too much for her equanimity, and hence the eager start, 





He was well mounted, however, and decor- |i 





followed by an exclamation of delight, which by her less 
excitable sisters was summarily and — put down. 

“ Major Compton,” I continued, “ made his first appearance 
among us as a single man—” 

“Then he was married?” in a voice of utter disma 
Minna, while even grave Laura ejaculated, “O, Aunt 
how very flat!” 

I was silent for a moment, feeling sorry in my heart for 
the poor children’s disappointment, and then I said sooth- 


from 
ie, 


ingly: 

ss rf ou will wait a little, and listen patiently, my dears, 
you will perceive that the individual in my story iu whom I 
expect you will take the most interest is not the handsome 
Major who, for a short while, turned al] sur heads, more 
especially that of Gertrude Ruckmann. When this girl, 
whom I was silly enough tocall, for a short time, my dearest 


ry | friend, was first introduced to Burford Compton—he had 


Irish blood in his veins, which’ may partl 
uliarities of his conduct—she had not 
amburg. Her youth and girlhood had been passe: ng- 
land, and the German relatives with whom she had come to 
spend the Winter months being quiet unworldly people, 
ere was little chance of their Pe, F oes becoming early 
initiated iato the gossip and on dits of Hamburg society. 

“The ball at which Gertrude Ruckmann made her debut 
was as brilliant an affair as money and liberality combined 
could make it. The festive entertainment was given by the 
ay young mercantile bachelors of the city, foreign as well as 

erman, and the cost of it was said to be prodigious. By 
some it was estimated at 100,000 marks, but that must, I think, 
have been an exaggeration. I shall never totally forget our 
first dinner at a tadle d’ hote, for that dinner was at the Hotel 
Petersburg, where a number of young men, who were seated 
opposite to our party, gave free vent totheir high animal 
spirits, while they discussed now in English and now in 

erman, the arrangements for the already famous fete, which 
was in afew more days to ‘come off. Among those who 
were most remarkable for their reckless talk and extravagant 
propositions stood first and foremost a young ofticer—for 
such he, even toour uninitiated minds, appeared to be— 
whom we were destined to know later as Major Burford 
Compton. I can see him now in his fair Saxon beauty— 
blue-eyed, brown-haired, tawny-bearded? That handsome 
beard of his was, I recollect, a subject for good-humored 
chaffing among his friends; for, as it would 7, foreign 
officers are oblige.| to be closely shaven, and Compton, who 
had been six months on leave in England, could hardly ven- 
ture to report himself at head-quarters with that decidedly 
ornamental appendage to his face. The dinner, as is always 
the case in Germany, was a very long affair; and as it pro- 
ed, our neighbors grew more and more uproarious, send- 
ng the champagne-corks right up, when the startling ‘ pop’ 
came, to the vaulted skylight above our heads; and at last, 
when the numerous courses had been discussed, and only the 
dessert remained upon the table, coolly taking out their cigars, 
Oe ery to then and there enjoying the ‘smoke’ in which 
their souls delighted. You may suppose that after such a 
demonstration on their parts, ovr stay among those noisy, 
light-hearted, and, I fear, a little excited young men was but 
short. Your dear father was evidently a trifle put out; for, 
as he said, he was an old-fashioned person, and could not 
bring himself to approve of tobacco smoke being pufted from 
strange men’s lips into the faces of his womenkind. 

“And what a conceited-looking fellow the fair good- 
looking une is!” said your poor dear mother, when we began 
to talk them over. 

In this opinion I was inclined to agree; but your father, 
although strongly objecting to anything approaching to 
puppyism, differed—a little to my surprise—from us both. 

“T don’t know when I have ever seen so pleasant a face,” 
was his remark, as he warmed his hands over the big white 
earthenware stove that stood in the corner of our sitting- 
room. “So —— English! A countenance which 
makes one feel it would be so impossible to mistrust the 
man! I must inquire who he is—no common character, I'll 
be bound.” 

It was thus that my brother spoke of the handsome soldier, 
who, little more than a week later, I watched evidently 
making himself so agreeable to Gertrude Ruckmann on the 
night of the famous bachelor ball. She had danced with 
him twice, and I was oe hope without a shade of 
envy—the beautiful color which exercise and pleasant excite- 
ment had called to her cheek, when your dear mother, who 
had been for some time in close converse with a as 
lady who was connected with her by 1 = approach: 
the re where I was standing, and said in a low voice, 

“T bave been ae Se strangest story about Major 
Compton. He seems to be very unfortunately situated. He 
is a married man—which I, for one, never should have 
sang we Pie his wife and he—owing, as most people say, to 

bad conduct—live apart. She is in England at present, 
and I should think it would be just as well to give Gertrude 
Ruckmann a hint of her existence. Only look how she is 
going on with him !” 

Poor girl! she was indeed,‘as your dear mother in her 
impressive way described it, going on—whispering, flirting, 
receiving his attentions with such sweet smiles of encourage- 
ment! It was in truth time to open her mind to the melan- 
choly fact that she, Gertrude Ruckmann, could not, in the 
normal order of things, hope to be Major Compton's wife. 

“My dearest Gerty,” | whispered to her the moment I 
found my friend alone, (I hated the task before me, and 
being young and foojish, my heart was beating fast,) “ have 
you heard about Major Compton ?” 

She answered me with provoking composure : 
“What about him? is anything the matter? He was 

here se to me three minutes ago, and” —with a coquettish 

smile—-‘ will probably three minutes hence be here again.” 

“Oh, don’t talk so!” I said excitedly; “but you won't 
when you know all.” 

“Know what? My dear Bessie, what a fuss you are in!” 

“ And so will you be,” I exclaimed, a little pettishly, I fear, 
for her way of taking the matter provoked me, “ when you | 
hear that Major Compton is a married man.” 

Greatly tomy surprise and dismay, Gerty at this announce- 
ment laughed contemptuously. 

“So people say she rejoined carelessly ; “ but, my poor 
Bessie, you will learn in time that you cannot always judge 
correctly from appearances. But here he is,” she whispered ; 
“not a word more! I will tell you everything to-morrow.” | 

This she did, and the “everything” amounted to this, 
me that Burford Compton had, by his own account 
providentially discovered that an informality in his marriage 
with one whe—according to his version of the case—was 
simply detestable, empowered him at any moment to free 
himself from his hated bonds, and unite himself, should he 


account for the 
en moe | days in 
in 





so choose, to a more congenial partner. 


on whom the details of the miseries by which the handsome 
Major's conjugal life was embittered had evidently made a 
deep impression. “She is a foreigner, and has not, he says, 
a single nice English habit. And then she is so ill-tempered, 
and so dreadfully unfeeling. Their poor little boy was lost 
—is supposed to have fallen into the Alster—just the very 
day before the great frost set in. Major Compton says that 
he was in despair, but that she took it so coolly! Even when 
she was told that it might be weeks, or even months, before 
the poor child’s body could—tbanks to a thaw—be sought 
for, and possibly recovered, she seems to have shown no signs 
of emction.” - 

“And where is Mrs. Compton now ?” I asked, feeling, I 
must own (so apt are we to berun away with by strongly- 
urged testimony, especially when that testimony comes from 
che lips of one who has a right to be well informed on the 
matter,) a considerable leaning in the way of sympathy 
toward this ill-mated Englishman. : 

“T don’t know—travelling somewhere, I believe. Major 
Compton is quite sure she is running him into debt; but he 
shrinks, poor man, so sensitively from taking the necessary 
steps to restrain her. It really seemsa sad case. And he has 
such a kind heart; and actually cannot live, he says, without 
sympathy and affection.” mere 

After this, Major Compton—of whose married life, by the 
way, very little was known in Hamburg—became a frequent 
visi'or, both at our house and the one where Gertrude Ruck- 
mann temporarily resided. We all liked him; indeed he 
was universally popular, and society was apparently unani- 
mous in the op‘nion that the lady who had been so little 
known in the city—indeed, she had only resided therein for 
one short fortnight, the fortnight preceding the loss of her 
little boy—was the one of the two who was solely and 
entirely in fault. The excellence, the perfection of bis tem- 
per, and the kindliness of Burford Compton’s heart spoke in a 
manner not to be mistaken in every feature of his handsome 
face. There could be no mistake about i‘, les absents ont 
toujours tort ; and Mrs. Compton—or Countess Fenigstein, as 
her husband said she insisted, notwithstanding his great 
objection to her doing so, on being called—was reprobated 
and abused accordingly. 

Well, to cut a long story short, Gertrude, impressed with 
the belief that the Major was in reality a single man, grew 
as attached to him as her nature was capable of being. That 
she would one day—when the truth concerning his marriage 
with his supposed wife should be made apparent—be led to 
the altar by her fascinating admirer, the infatuated girl 
firmly believed ; and it was when this blissful dream was at 
its height that the frost broke up, the passage of the Elbe 
became open for steamers, and the hour of our departure 
drew nigh. But before we took our leave of the pleasant 
sunny Jungfernstieg, we were made cognizant of the fact 
that the search in the now unfrozen waters of the Alster for 
the bodies of those whose remains had been for months 
locked up therein, was taking place. Many were taken out, 
but among them, much to the surprise of Hamburg society, 
was not the little six-year-old corpse of Major Compton’s 
son. He, during that trying season of suspense, remained in 
his own apartments ; but it leaked out that his state of excite- 
ment was most interesting, and public Cay oer A with his 
sufferings was proportionately great. It had hardly begun to 
subside when our party—something to my regret, for we 
left many kind friends behind us—found ourselves steaming 
rapidly away in the John Bull to London. 

“ And now, my dears,” I continued, “comes the pith and 
marrow of a story which you have, I fear, found lacking in 
interest, but which I have undertaken to tellin order that you 
may see the advantage of looking before you leap, or, in 
other words, of not being carried away by your impulses. 

I had not been more than a week in London before I re- 
ceived a letter, in an unknown but foreign hand, signed 
Marie Compton, nee Fenigstein, requesting me in m¢ek yet 
urgent terms to ..eet her, at any hour which it pleased me to 
appoint, in Kensington Gardens. You may imagine my sur- 
prise. For a short time I hesitated as to whether or not I 
should accede to this strange request, but curiosity got the 
better of every other feeling, and I went. 

“ And what was she like? ©, aunt Bessie, how oddly you 
must have felt !” 

“ Oddly, indeed, and a good deal ashamed of myself, too, 
when I looked at the sweet, gentle face and heard the plain- 
tive, uncomplaining words of the woman who had come to 
meet me. 

“*You will forgive me, won't you? You look kind, and 
you will tell me how Ican make my English husband love 
me? 

“ This was the burden of her piteous song. She had heard 
that he had been much with us and with Mlle. Ruckmann, 
and she hoped to learn from me how, with all her love for 
him, she had failed to win his tenderness. There was no 
jealousy, no word of complaint of him; only a breaking 
heart clinging to a last and well-nigh desperate hope! What 
could I say to her? How preach to that gentle creature on 
the text of her great folly? She had given up all for love, 
and what was left toher in exchange? Simply nothing! 

“We talked together long, and she seemed to take such 
comfort from my sympathy,that we parted like friends of years. 
Afterward I learned that her appearance, her words and 
manrer, had not belied her character. She was, at the time I 
speak of, (so arch a dissembler was the Major,) staying with 
his people, who fully recognized her sweet and amiable qua- 
lities; while the child—ah, I am doubtfu) whether she was 
not in fault there, doing evil that good might come—had 
never been lost at all, but was taken away by his anxious 
mother, who feared for him the effects of evil example; the 
example of a parent who, while caring nothing for the boy, 
amused himself by teaching the little fellow to drink and use 
bad words. Ah, hers was a hard life, poor soul, and cer- 
tainly she acted for the best. 

“ And how did it end?” “Did she go back to him?” 
“ And are they happier now?” were the questions with 
which, in their haste to hear the sequel, I was simultaneously 
assailed by my young auditors. : 

“ Yes,” I answered dreamily, for my thoughts were with 
the past, “ the poor thing returned to her unloving mate, for 
her sense of duty was strong. Happily, however, for her— 
although I doubt whether she has ever realized that truth— 
Major Compton was killed soon after in a duel, and she, I 
hear, has devoted herself ever since to the child, which is the 
source of all ler earthly happiness.” : 

“ How sad!” murmured Minnie; “I was so in hopes that 
she and her husband would have been happy together in the 
end.” 

“ It may be,” I said, “that to the last poor Mrs. Compton 





“*T never heard of a more odious woman!” said Gertrude, | her happiness are simply ni. 


shared that hope; but, dear children, remember this, that in 
marrying a thoroughly selfish man who has no principle to 


| ruide him straight, a woman’s chances against shipwreck of 
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ing low, suppose we take ourselves to bed. It is ten o'clock, 
and we must not forget our beauty sleep.” 

Half an hour afterward the = were in the land of 
dreams, while I, as middle-aged folks will, lay long awake, 
thinking of the days gone by, and the youth which had fled 
away for ever.—Tinsley’s Magazine. 





ANTICIPATION. 


When failing health, or cross event, 
Or dull monotony of days, 
Has brought me into discontent, 
That darkens round me like a haze, 
I find it wholesome to recall 
Those chiefest goods my life has known, 
Those whitest days, that brightened all 
The checkered seasons that are flown. 


No year has passed but gave me some ; 
O untorn years, nor one of you— 
So from the past I learn—shall come 
Without such precious tribute due. 
I can be patient, since amid 
The days that seem so overcast, 
Such future golden hours are hid 
As those I see amid the past. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


————@——— 
THE MODERN TANTALUS. 


I acquired this singular soubriquet among my friends from 
the following adventure. 

Our friend Bricker Bracker is well known as being the 
ase sag of a lodge situated in a deliciously sequestered 

ocality, but, according to Sydney Smith’s measure of incon- 
venient distance, much more than “ five miles from a lemon.” 
This was really a drawback to his abundantly proffered hos- 
pitality, as the nearest railway station, village inn, public- 
house, or human habitation, was at least eight miles away. 
But if there was this drawback in the case of the lodge, there 
was the advantage that it was so luxuriously victualled, so 
stored with the choicest wines, spirits, beers, etc., that a band 
of epicureans might ask for nothing better than to stand a 
month’s siege there, and be regularly beleaguered. 

Bricker Bracker, indeed, prided himself on his cellars, 
where, in bins well lit and comfortably warmed, slept veteran 
bottles of Bordeaux and a. keeping each other com- 
fortable, wrapped in what seemed their fur paletots, made of 
thick cobwebs and mould. Another weakness of our friend 
Bracker was his taste in glass; his flasks, decanters, and 
glasses were all of the choicest kind. His theory was that a 
noble vintage should be nobly received, and that, as a lord 
used to be entitled to be hanged with a silken rope, so should 
a nobly-born vintage be carried to its doom in the most ele- 

ant vessels. He used to say, also, that the system of intro- 
ducing black bottles which epicures affected was too plebeian ; 
you missed the rich purple and al) the glories of the grape ; 
and thus it was that his sideboard and the shelves of his 
cabinet were lined with flasks and bottles, each exqusitely 
engraved all over with trees, and birds, and flowers—marvels 
of workmanship. But this did not exhaust the special tastes 
of Bricker Bracker. His gem of a house was fitted with all 
kinds of mechanical devices for saving trouble; the bells 
were electric, everything was done by machinery, and the 
quantity of labels all about the house, with the word “ patent” 
inscribed, was inconceivable. He was, indeed, a species of 
modern Sir Abel Handy. Every guest had in his dressing- 
room a sort of simple telegraph, six little knobs, inscribed 
‘clothes,’ “hot water,’ “ fire out,” “coffee,” “ boots,” 
“ spirits.” Beside these, was a little door, which would fly 
open, discovering a tiny lift, which brought up the article 
wanted. All this was in the view of dispensing with ser- 
vants, of whom our friend had a sort of horror. He said 
they broke his glass, and destroyed property generally, and 
he hoped soon, with improved machinery, to dispense with 
all but one or two. His apparatus for uncorking bottles was 
of singular ingenuity, and he had adapted a recent invention 
—a sort of screw-stopper, with a key, which has recently 
come into use—as a protection against the peculations of do- 
mestics, and as also useful in keeping the precious juice air- 
tight. 

SPae world was naturally curious about this little menage, 
and people were eager to be asked down. But Major Philips, 
however, a rather sneering officer, who had spent his life in 
“ fadging about,” and, with his wife, trying to get meai, drink 
and quarters gratuitously, was almost snarling in his condemn- 
ation of the system. 

“ All this machinery is shabbiness and stinginess,” he said. 
“The man wants to save. While you are staring at and ad- 
miring his devices, he is starving you. Depend upon it, 
though his bottles are fine, the wine he puts in them is poor. 
It’s all stinginess, I know. Cogs and wheels cost very little, 
for they eat nothing; men and women ccst a great deal, for 
they do.” 

It was in vain to argue with. this sceptic; that I assured 
him that Bricker Bracker was the most generous and lavish 
of men; nothing would convince him, and he went about 
describing the thing as a good joke, contemptuously holding 
up my friend to ridicule for this elaborate system of stingi- 
ness. Somehow, Philips always contrived to be right in his 
bitter publicly expressed opinions, or to have the appearance 
of being so, which amounts to the same thing; and on this 
occasion was to prove equally right, or have the appearance 
of right, to my confusion. The adventure was as follows: 

Our Bricker Bracker sent out invitations for a choice little 
party of ten, who were to come down and stay the night of 
the feasting with him. Major Philips was with me at the 
time; and I turned on him triumphantly. “ Now,” I said,“ I 
know Bracker sufficiently well to ask him to let me bring a 
friend to his house; and ke knows me sufficiently well to 
agree to such a proposition. TI will bring you if you like, and 
then you will see how ill-founded al even ungenerous is 
your judgment.” é 

This was putting him in an ingenious state of embarrass- 
ment, as it would put him to proof, as it were, of his asser- 
tions, or make him accept a hospitality he had spoken of so 
contemptuously. But the selfish cynicism of Philips was un- 
assailable. 

“T shall go,” he said, “ because I owe it to myself, and it 
will give you a lesson. Mark my words, the whole thing 
will break down.” 

I said we should see. P 

On the very morning of the day on which the festival was 
to take place, a telegram was broughtin. Again Philips was 
with me at the time. “What didI tell you?” he said. I 
opened it with dreadful misgivings. It was not a put off. But 
it went very near it. Bracker had been summoned away “ to 
he bedside of a sick aunt.” 





| least. 


;servant in charge—an excellent cook—and were shown to 
| our rooms. 


“Has money, of course,” said Philips. “Noone would go 
es sick aunt pure and simple, still less to a sick aunt’s bed- 
side.” 

_But Bracker wrote, he had left everything ready for the 
dinner—the wines all ranged on the sideboard, ready for 
drinking. Key would be sent by post. “ But take care of 
my glass. I must not find even a scratch on my precious 
| decanters.” 

“There!” I cried, “is that the telegram of an inhospitable 
man?” 

_“T don’t know,” said Philips, “ the whole looks to me more 
| fishy than ever. Asked to dine, and the first thing is, the 
| host flies! However, you shall see, my boy.” 

We drove down in great spirits, mustering seven at the 
Arrived at the lodge we were received by the single 





There each brought all the mechanical resources 
|into play, trying this button and that for “hot water,” 
|“ boots,” etc., and all working admirably. When we came 
|down the servant brought me and Philips into the i 
room, and the most elegant appetising sight mef,our gaze. 
choice little round table was laid out with exquisite taste, 
and on the shelf of the little sideboard were ranged, I sup- 
pose, at least a dozen decanters of the most elegant shapes, 
each engrossed over with birds, beasts, landscapes, etc., and 
each already in possession of the rich juice that was to re- 
cruit us 

“Well,” I said to the sceptic, “ what do you say now? 
Here is,” reading the silver labels round the neck of each, 
“ Amontillado, Chateauneuf de Pape, Clos Vougeot, ’57 claret, 
port, and your own favorite, some noted old t India Ma- 
deira. What do you say now ?” 

“ Wait a little,” he said coolly. “ When it is in our glasses 
time enough for all that.” 

I could have retorted that even when good wine had reached 
Mr. Philips’s interior, he had been known to reserve his gra- 
titude, but I held my peace. On another corner shelf we 
found liqueurs and cognacs, prime old Scotch and Irish whis- 
kies, and a silver punch-bowl, of old repousse pattern, with 
lemon and sugar, in the correct quantity, lying at the bottom. 
A neatly written card exhibited minute directions for quan- 
tities; a lemon-squeezer, one of the most ingenious bits of 
machinery, lay beside it, and also a little engine for shoving 
off the peel. All these incitements whetted the appetites 
of our party, who were many-bottle men, excellent con- 
noisseurs, aud protested they never were in such vein. 

Dinner was served, sent up by the lift; we waited on 
ourselves. We were sharp set, and some one suggested a 
glass all round of the particular old cognac. I got up my- 
self to fetch the precious cordial. In fact, 1 was to act as 
my friend’s deputy. “ This,” I said, holding it up to the 
light, “I know to be of immense value, and was sold, I be- 
lieve, at Prince Talleyrand’s death. It is the softest and 
most delicious spirit you ever tasted. Prepare !” 

” Help it round,” said Philips, “ and don’t be like an auc- 
tioneer.” 

“ Ah,” I said, “ gentlemen, would you believe it that there 
is one amongst us who is sceptical as to human hospitality, 
who requires proof, real proof? Well, it shall be furnished ; 
but I warn that person, that when he shall have filled himself 
with the excellent vintages, of which he is unworthy, I shall 
call on him for an honorable avowal and retractation.”’ 

The cork did not come out, at least would not receive the 
corkscrew ; when looking at it closer I perceived it to be one 
of the mechanical corks, which are screwed up tight with a 
key. “A wise precaution,” I said; “this keeps out the air 
thoroughly.” I rang the bell, or rather called down to the 
attendant through the tube, bidding her send up the key. 
The reply came aaa that master always ~— it himself, 
and had said he would send it to me by post. Philips burst 
into a sneering laugh. 

“ Never mind the cognac,” said a stout, jovial guest. 
“ We'll do with the old West India. I never can eat a mor- 
sel unless I stimulate with a preparatory glass.” 

“ Nor I,” “Nor I,” said other voices, with the unanimity 
of the chorus in William Tell. 

“ The West India will, in fact, be better,” said I, “ collar- 
ing” that bottle; “ we—wiil—why,” I faltered, “ why this 
fellow is corked in the same way. Good gracious! Surely, 
they cannot all have been——” 

I seized the tlasks unwillingly one after the other. In the 
neck of every one, with one exception, had been inserted one 
of these terrible inventions, each screwed down only too sa- 
tisfactorily. All the same—West India, Clos Vougeot, claret, 
“LL,” nota bottle thus untreated! All the guests leaped 
frantically to their feet, for much was invulved; their 
palates were inflamed with anticipation, and each was ex- 
ecrating the vile brass mechanism that shut off the pre- 
cious fluids. We had the cook up in a moment. 

“ Where’s the key?” was shouted at him desperately. 
“ The key! The key!” 

“ Tt was sent to this gent by post. I saw it myself put up.” 
“T never got it!’ I said, despairingly, “I give you m 
honor, never! But there is another—you can get another ?” 

“There were but one,” said the cook, phlegmatically, 
“ which he kep’ by his watch-chain—one hopens all.” 

“ Well, send for one.” 

“Can’t be got nearer than London, ten miles there and ten 
miles back. And the shops would be all shut.” 

We looked at each other; never were there such despair- 
ing faces. Though the soup was served, every one stood up 
and every one had a bottle, frantically examining it, and as 
frantically making attempts with prongs of forks and the 
like. But the workmanship was too secure. What was to 
be done? 

“Oh, this won’t do, you know,” said the oldest of the 
party. “I shall be ill if I don’t have my drink. We must 
a knock the necks off.” 

his solution was hailed with delight, and blessings were 
showered on his head. But the cook at once interferred. 

“ Excuse me, gents,” he said, promptly, though ungramma- 
tically, “them things is all in my charge, and my master 
values ’em more than he does his money. He said there 
wasn’t to be a scratch on ’em, and I'll take care there shan’t 
be. No, if that’s your line, gents, beg pardon, but they'd 
best be out of harm’s way.” With this he hurriedly gathered 
them up, and putting them safely back on the shelf, stood on 
guard before them. 

The miserable night that followed was really indescriba- 
ble. We were gloomy and furious. Who could eat, or 
even speak? The only diversion was the spectacle of men 
going restlessly over to make one more experiment on the 
wretched flasks. Were it the contriving something, in a 
critical case, where life was concerned, more ingenuity could 
not have been exhibited. Men became transformed into en- 
gineers and mechanicians. Strange complications with pen- 
knives were attempted; but the patentee had done his work 





too well. We turned with disgust from the dishes; some 








got up and walked about the room. Then we all quar- 
relled. The worst was the triumph of Philips, who said that 
he suspected it all along. Nothing could clear me. It was 
pronounced, on the motion of Philips, to be the most inge- 
niously “stingy” trick ever perpetrated, and that Bricker 
Bracker, with his machineries and “tomfoolery,” was the 
meanest of mankind. As for me, I was acquitted on the un- 
complimentary grounds of “ weakness of intellect.” 

“ Only let it be a lesson to you for the future,” said Philips. 
“ Let him humbug you as much as he pleases, but see that he 
aes use you as a mechanical engine to humbug other 

le.” 

The only thing for it was to order our two carriages and 
return sorrowfully to town—every one abusing me. It was 
then they were good enough to confer on me the name of 
Tantalus, or “ Tanty” for short.— AU the Year Round. 


_——— 
THE BRITISH LEGION IN SPAIN. 


In the year 1835, Don Carlos, brother of the recently de- 
ceased King Ferdinand, snnounced his claim to the Spanish 
throne, and headed an armed insurrection against the Queen 
Regent and the child-queen, Isabella, in the Basque pro- 
vinces. 

The claims of Don Carlos rested on the fact, that by the 
national Sulic law no woman could wear the Spanish crown. 
This ancient and hitherto inviolable law had been arbitrarily 
cancelled and set aside by the poor priest-ridden, half-idiotic 
king, without the necessary consent of the Cortes and the 
nation. This step he had been induced to take by the in- 
trigues of his wife’s lovers and her Jesuit priests. The Bis- 
cayans, brave, proud, and independent, supported Don Carlos, 
because he had promised to restore the fueros, or local rights, 
and exemption from taxation, of which the Queen Regent 
and the Christinos of the Madrid bureaus threatened, as it 
was _reported,to deprive them. Agile, hardy, fond of war, 
the Biscayans defended their glens and mountain-side farms 
with indomitable courage, and the Queen Regent, soon find- 
ing that her southern Spaniards could do little against them, 
looked towards England—Spain’s old ally—for aid. 

Lieutenant-General Sir G. De Lacy Evans, a brave and 
restless Peninsular officer, at once set to work, with his usual 
fire and energy, to organise a British Legion. By the advice 
of the Privy Council, William the Fourth, on the 10th of 
June, 1835, issued an order, permitting any English subject 
to enroll himself in such Legion for the an of two years, 
and the recruits were armed and accoutred from the Tower 
of London. In spite of party hatred of Sir De Lacy Evans, 
as a well-known reformer, there can be no doubt that the 
Legion was formed of good average men, chiefly young agri- 
cultural laborers, eager to rival the deeds of their fathers, 
starved-out hand-loom weavers from the west of Scotland, 
and Irish peasants, with a slight, and, indeed, unavoidable 
infusion of London vagabonds and thieves. 

This auxiliary force, slandered with such bitter and untir- 
ing malice by the English Conservatives, consisted of two 
regiments of cavalry, six regiments of infantry, and some 
artillery. The cavalry included the Reina Isabel Lancers 
and the Queen’s Own Irish Lancers. The infantry comprised 
the First Regiment (yellow facings), the Fourth Westminster 
Grenadiers o facings), the Sixth, or Scotch Grenadiers, 
the Eighth Highlanders (red facings), the Consolidated Royal 
Irish, and the Rifle Corps (green and red facings). 

The Reverend Mr. Farr, in a book on the Carlist war, has 
admirably sketched the contrast between the two parties. 
“See,” he says, “ the lightly armed Carlist soldier. Helmet 
he has none; not a strap or bit of leather of any kind has he 
to encumber him. On his head he wears a small, light, 
round cloth cap of the country, which has been for a long 
time, and is even now, a fashionable head-dress with English 
ladies; only, when a woman wears it, it is generally made of 
silk or velvet. For uniform, he has a plain metal button, on 
a grey cloth frock-coat, and a pair of linen or cloth trousers, 
but there is little uniformity in the color of the coat or 
trousers, as it depends entirely on what the Jews at Bayonne 
can smuggle over the French frontier. He is armed with a 
musket, and his cartridge-pouch, or canana, as they call 
them, being fixed round his body with a strap, it rather sup- 
ports than fatigues him. Not one man in five appeared to , 
me to encumber himself with even a scabbard for his bayo- 
net; in the strap by which he fixes his canana round his 
waist, he would make a hole, and in that stick the bayonet. 
On their feet they had sometimes shoes, but oftener the 
string-made sandal of their country—aspargartas—which 
traveilers, who have been no further than the baths of Bag- 
neres de Bigorre,or De Luchon, in the French Pyrenees, 
must have observed was worn by their mountain guides iu 
preference to the shoe. While the poor fellows of the Le- 
gion—heavily and stiffly armed with their sack-clad backs, 
and a dangling strap over their shoulders, to hold their car- 
tridge-pouch, and another to hold their bayonet—are panting, 
sighing, and almost dropping from exhaustion, scarce able to 
move for want of breath, either when attacking or pursuing 
the enemy—the Carlist soldier, the bravest, the most terrible, 
the most active mountain enemy in the world, lightly 
equipped, and with no encumbrances, with impunity attacks 
or retreats, as best suits his inclination, from his heavy-clad 
foes, with a consciousness of superiority which he is not 
wrong in possessing. With what perfect contempt do the 
Carlists treat their enemies! They can allow themselves to 
be apparently surrounded, and when there is just one lit le 
open corner left, they run off at Jast, dashing up the moun- 
tains, without ever losing a man; while artillery, cavalry, 
and every engine of war is of no avail. The only thing a 
Carlist fears is to be caught on a high road, or level ground, 
where cavalry can act, or be exposed in the fields to spherical 
shells, for as they burst in the air, they shoot vackwards and 
forwards, right and left, upwards and downwards: but it is 
the power of backward firing that utterly disconcerts them, 
as getting behind a tree, parapet, or barricade, not only gives 
them no protection, but makes them a sure mark. It 1s €X- 
actly this hide-behind-something warfare which they delight 
in, from which they can either pounce on their enemy or 
spring away from him, us best suits their purpose. 

The real fighting commenced at San Sebastian, on May the 
5th, 1886. The Carlists had stretched a double cordon of 
fortifications from the river Urimea on the east, to a deep 
glen which opened on the sea one hundred miles to the west ; 
within that enclosure were some villages, with their tributary 
orchards and vineyards sprinkled over the heights, a great 
many scattered houses, and many small fields surrounded 
by stone walls. These fortifications began about a half a 
mile from San Sebastian. The defences were ditch-banks, 
deep cut lanes, breastworks, barricades of barrels filled with 
earth ; moreover, all the farm-houses were viciously loopholed 
for musketry. . ol 

The main road from San Sebastian to Hernani, intersecting 
the ground, was barricaded in various places, and the heights 
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behind, here and there broken by hollows, were intrenched 
for cannon. Altogether it was a nasty place. Although part 
of the Fourth, six companies of the Eighth, and some Span- 
jards from Santander, had not yet arrived, General Evans, 
with his usual gallantry, resolved not to wait for reinforce- 
ments, but instantly to attack with his mere handful of five 
thousand raw troops, and fifteen hundred Spaniards. On the 
4th, orders came to the field-officers to prepare for a desperate 
altack the next morning, and the commanding officers har- 
ogee theirmen. Colone) Fortescue said to his regiment of 
1 $ 


“ Neither give nor take quarter; you will be fighting with 
savages, who will kill all prisoners, so stand to the last man 
against them.” 

This rather vague and somewhat savage order was under- 
stood by the men to only warn the young soldiers not to 
surrender to the ferocious Carlists. 

It was all bustle that night in San Sebastian, says Sergeant 
Somerville, the intelligent eye-witness to whose memoir we 
shall be largely indebted. ‘At one a. the regiments began 
to muster. Ries a dark, wet morning, and the roads were 
heavy for the advance. , 

“Close up, cover your files, and be silent,” was the order of 
the officers of companies. 

At three a.m. the regiments passed through the town gate. 
General Reid, with the Light Brigade, consisting of the 
Rifles, the Thicd, Sixth, and the Chapelgorris, took the right 
of the enemy’s lines towards the river Urimea. The Irish 
Brigade (Seventh, Ninth, and Tenth,) under General Shaw, 
took the centre, moving towards the St. Bartoleme Convent, 
while General Chichester’s Brigade (First Regiment, and part 
of the Eighth, and about eight hundred Spaniards) pushed at 
the enemy’s left. The first Carlist outposts were some two 
hundred yards beyond the convent. The general's orders 
were to advance as close as possible and then charge at once 
with the bayonet. At the convent the two brigades were to 
fan out, and diverge from the centre for the simultaneous 
attack. Through the humid gloom the Carlist’s picket-fires 
could be seen glaring; the English advanced silently, waitin 
with held breath fur the word that was to let slip the dogs o 
war. All at once a Carlist —— shouted: “ Qui vive!” 

“ Chapelgorri! Carajo,” was the reply ofa Christino, the 
sound of a musket broke the treacherous stillness, and the 
sentry fell back dead. 

“ Forward,” cried every commanding officer. - Bang, bang, 
volley after volley, went picket after picket of the lists. 
General Evans pushed on first of all; sides-de-camp began 
to dash about for orders; a few men fell dead. As daylight 
began to show each side their opponents, it became necessar 
here and there to halt, for the defences were formidable to 
so small a force, however brave. The hot-blooded Chapel- 
gorris, wild to get at the Carlists, and not well disciplined, 
fired with or without order at the slightest opening. The 
Seventh Irish, led by Shaw, doggedly brave, pressed forward 
through a hot fire, the column melting away as it advanced, 
but still returning no shot till it stormed over stone walls 
into the Windmill battery, where the five hundred loopholes 
had each « fierce Carlist behind it. In and about these 
houses the Carlists, stubbornly meeting the Seventh, bayonet 
to Lage fell in. great numbers, and eventually gave way. 

a ou are doing nobly, Irishmen,” said General Evans, 
riding up. 

The first line of fortifications had now given way, but the 
worst remained. Five pieces of cannon roughly welcomed 
the assailants of the strongly intrenched redoubt of Lugariz, 
and to seize it was no joking matter. The Rifles, in the 
meantime, had done their work, and cleared the posts oppos- 
ing them. Colonel Tupper, charging on his regiment, was 
shot through the arm, but he hid the bleeding limb in his 
cloak, and led his regiment for two hours longer. Almost 
exhausted by lose of blood he was still facing a heavy fire 
when he was shot in the head. 

“Tell the regiment,” he said, as he was dying fast, “ that I 
can no longer command them, but that they are fit to be com- 
manded by any one that will fight at their side.” 

Colonel Fortescue of the Rifles, “ Mad Fortescue,” as he 
was called, a brave and reckless officer, although he was 
wounded early in the engagement, fought several times hand 
to hand with the Carlists. With his green sleeves turned up, 
he pushed through bushes, and over walls, now up to his 
knees in a ditch, now dragging his men through a dyke, till 
his clothes were nearly torn oft him. The Seventh and 
Eighth were repulsed in three charges, and lost many men. 
At last a party of the Tenth came to reinforce them. Old 
Colonel Fitzgerald leading them, riding whip in hand, leaped 
over a low stone wall. Volley after volley battered down 
the men, and all the officers of the three regiments, excepting 
the old colonel, fell. He stood there almost alone among the 
spluttering Carlists’ bullets, shouting : 

“Trishmen—Tenth, Ninth, Seventh! Munster boys! bog- 
trotters! ragamuftins! Come on with old Charley” (his & 
name in his regiment.) “I'll stand here by myself till ’'m 
shot, if ye don’t come on.” 

Many soldiers fell dead as he spoke, and some of the 

wounded were again struck ; but the moment he had uttered 
the last words, an Trishman cried, “ By me shoul! an’ ye'll 
not die by yourself, old Charley,” and he cleared the wall. 
The whole regiment followed like deer, and, bayonets down, 
instantly charged. Many officers and men fell here 
(wounded ;) amongst the former Captain C. Thompson of the 
Ninth, “ a gallant thorough-going fellow.” 
- Now commenced the attacks over the slippery, steep hill- 
sides on the fort of Lugariz; but in several attempts the 
Legion was repulsed. In the very nick of time, the Phenix 
and Salamander bore full sail into the bay with the Fourth 
and Eighth Regiments. Hurrah! off darted the boats, down 
crowded the soldiers into them; and the moment they 
touched the shore, off went the knapsacks on the sand in the 
care of a guard. 

“Come on, you grenadiers,” said old Colonel Godfrey, 
“and you little beggars in the other companies there, come 
on, ak we'll soon let them see they haven’t got it all to 
themselves.” 

General Evans soon came up, and shook hands with the 
old colonel, and told him he was justin time. 

“ Scotchmen!” he cried, addressing the new arrivals, “ you 
will have not much to do, but I know you will be proud to 
share the glory with the Sixth Regiment. Your countrymen 
are carrying everything before them.” 

By this time the Pheenix and the other vessels had an- 
chored close to the shore, and were opening tremendous 
cannonade, with terrible effect, on the fort of Lugariz, 
sixteen hundred yards distant. Round one more corner, and 
the Eighth and Fourth would be under fire. 

“Push on, never mind who falls,” cried Godfrey. “The 
whole—attention! with cartridge, prime and load. Not one 
fire a shot till he is ordered. Silence in the centre there— 
silence! Fix bayonets, carry your arms at the short trail. 





Companies will follow in succession from the right. Grena- 
diers, right face—march! Right wheel—double !” 

And round the corner they swung, through a storm of 
bullets, and with rockets darting overhead, or knocking holes 
in the Spanish lines. The heavy cannon of the vessels soon 
smashed down a corner of the redoubt, and a thirteen-inch 
shell bursting just inside the breach, and scattering the 
Spaniards, Lugariz was tuken at therush. Adjutant Alley of 
the Fourth, scaling another part of the fort wall, was left 
alone, the men who followed being all killed or tumbled 
back. A pistol-shot from a Carlist officer stretched Alley 
dead just as the other regiments poured in through the 
breach. A corporal named Oakley rushed at the Carlist 
officer, who was just snatching up a loaded musket from a 
dead soldier, and first stabbed and then shot him. The 
Christino guerillas in this action were often seen tearing 
wounded men with their teeth. 

Just as the second line of defence was nearly carried, 
General Shaw had, with the Seventh Regiment, to attack a 
fortified and intrenched house. Two companies of the 
Eighth backed up the somewhat fatigued men of the Seventh, 
already much shattered by charges on strong posts held » 
theenemy. At the first shower of bullets they hesitated. 
General Shaw, in his usual stern way, at once thundered out ; 
“Halt! The Seventh shall not have the honor of going— 
they hesitate”’ Then turning to the other detachment he 
said: “ Mitchell and Hogg, move up with those companies 


of the Eighth, take that house from the enemy, and let 


nothing prevent you.” 

Majors Michell and Hogg, two very brave and beloved 
officers, with Captain Larkham and Lieutenant Fiske, 
nstantly led their men against the house, which was blazing 
from a hundred loopboles, and wreatbed with sulphureous 
smoke. Mitchell and Hogg almost immediately fell severel 
wounded, but they lay among the dead waving their swords 
and cheering the menon. Soon after Larkham and Fiske 
also fell, and about one-half of the non-commissioned officers 
and privates also shed their blood before that fatal strong- 
hold. Eventually some companies of the Irish Brigade car- 
ried the place with great loss. In one unsuccessful attack 
many of the English wounded were left under the cruel fire 
of the Carlists, who were siugling out the wounded. Two 
men of the Sixth lay on a ditch k, trying to roll them- 
selves into the ditch out of danger. A soldier with two 
broken legs was shot directly. The second man was a ser- 

nt,and an officer offered any one q dollar who would 
venture out of cover and bring him in. 

“Y'll bring him here on my back,” cried a soldier. “ Hold 


Y | my firelock some of ye, I'll soon let ye see me go for him.” 


The brave fellow had just got the wounded man in his 
arms when he was shot dead. Presently two more men ven- 
tured, one after the other, and were both killed. Soon after, 
the spot from whence the shots came was attacked and 
carried, and the sergeant saved. 

Soon after this, Colonel Chichester and the Third Regi- 
ment took a resolutely defended post, where the Carlist chief, 
Segastibelza and his staft had hoisted a red flag, to signify 
‘*No quarter.” Evans himself had been the first to mount the 
enemy’s barricades sword in hand, and was often in the 
hottest of the fight. Colonel Woolridge, Lord William Paget, 
and others of his staff, were wounded close to him while he 
was leading an assault in person. Fourteen field-officers had 
already fallen, with upwards of twenty captains, forty subal- 
terns, and five hundred and ninety-four rank and file. 

The Carlists made their last stand at a point that Colonel 
Godfrey attacked. 

“Come on, my brave fellows,” he cried, “don’t let those 
front regiments get all the praise—double, grenadiers.” 

“ Hurrah, hurrah!” the whole regiment yelled, their pieces 
at the charge. A man beginning a second hurrah fell with a 
bullet in his head. The fellow behind him, tumbled over by 
a ball that struck the square brass plate of his side-belt, leaped 
up again, and marched on singing. The Carlists, rallying, 
opened a rattling fire on the advancing regiments. As Cap- 
tain Shields was cheering his company, and crying, “ Come 
on, my good fellows, come on,” he was shot in his sword 
arm. His brother Robert, an ensign, dashed on, calling to 
the men to follow him and let his brother lie. The captain, 
binding up his arm, took his sword in his left hand, and said, 
“Let my arm go to mischief. My company will be the first 
to take the position, and I must be with them ;” but faintness 
soon came on, and he had to be carried off the field. Corpo- 
ral Oakley, at the moment the Oarlists were recrossing a 
ditch, and beginning to rally, cried out, “So much for 
Buckingham” (a celebrated line of Edmund Kean’s in 
Richard the Third then current), and shot dead a Carlist 
officer who was leading back his men. The orders were then 
given to go forward and storm a house. It was a farm ona 
hillside, and many stone walls ana ditches had to be cleared 
in the face of the Carlist fire. The two men of the Legion 
who first broke in were instantly shot, and the house became 
full of hot smoke, for the firing up and down stairs was 
incessant. The Chapelgorris as usual cruelly bayoneted all 
the Carlist wounded, and shot women without mercy. The 
search was keen for wine and money. Cows and fowls were 
soon despatched, and the chests and drawers broken open, 
fugitives hiding under beds or in barrels, were killed. The 
officers had to threaten the plunderers with death before they 
would desist. The bugles then sounded a recal, all the regi- 
ments were reformed, and a muster was made, to find out the 
killed, wounded, and missing. As General Evans rode past 
the regiments, with clothes stained, wet, and torn, he was 
loudly cheered. He took off his hat as he trotted along, and 
continned remarking, “ You have done well all of you; you 
have made a noble ~~ if Parties of men were then 
sent out to cover up the dead, and to bring in the wounded. 
One poor fellow was found with twenty-nine bayonet wounds 
in him, the Carlists having tortured him till they were driven 
away. Ona beautiful budding day of ag when the swell 
of the long green wave rolling in from the Bay of Bisca 
was dying away unbroken on the shore, the officers who fell 
in this stubborn conflict were buried. 

On the morning of the 28th there was more fighting. The 
river Urimea had tobe crossed, but the bridge had been 
destroyed. General Chichester’s Brigade (the Rifles, and the 
Tenth, Fourth, and Eighth a. part of General Jar- 
reguay’s Division (the Chapelgorris, and two battalions of 
Spaniards), were ordered to ford through the strong current 
under cover of thirty piecesof cannon. This hot, simultane- 
ous fire disordering the enemy, the English and Christinos 
dashed in and cleared the position at the point of the bayo- 
net, and almost without firing ashot. In half an hour our 
nimble sailors had thrown over the swift river, one hun- 
dred and fifty yards wide, a strong and permanent pontoon 
bridge, which artillery, waggons, cavalry, and six men 
abreast, traversed to and fro for six months after. 
Lord John Hay captured an armed schooner and five 
pieces of artillery, and the town of Passages was that day 


occupied by the Legion. The Carlists were, by this conquest, 
cut off from all connexion with the sea in this direction, and 
they would have found this a very serious loss had not the 
French authorities often permitted them to pass military 
stores and ammunition. 

The Legion, with the Chapelgorris and some of Jarreguay’s 
regiments, now occupied the east bank of the Urimea, from 
the convent of Antigua, on the north-west, to the villages 
and heights of Alza, four or five miles distant, on the south- 
east. In the rear of Alza lay the town and port of Passages. 
The hills were covered with vineyards and corn-fields, the 
white cottages glittered amid fields of maize, wheat, and 
beans. Lord John Hay and General Evans were now hoping 
to push on to the frontier of France, and thus cut otf the 
Carlists from all supplies from the province of Guipuscoa. To 
prevent this, and to revenge the recent defeat, the Carlist 
chief, Casa Eguia, resolved to attack the Legion, and, if 
possible, win back Passages. 

On the morning of the 6th of June, 1836, the Carlists male 
a feint on the picket near the Ametzegana hill, alittle to the 
left of the English centre, the real attack being intended for 
the village and fort of Alza, from whence Passages could 
have been commanded. 

Three hours after sunrise the real attack commenced ; the 
men, back in quarters, were sleeping or smoking, after their 
rough morning meal of wine and bread, when a cry ran 
through the town of “Turn out, turn out.” The drums 
rattled, the bugles sounded everywhere—the “ dressing call,” 
the “ turn out the whole,” the “ fall in,” the “advance ;” last 
of all, the ominous “ double quick.” 

The soldiers grumbling, wrangling for their coats and 
muskets, hurried to the front, for smoke was | ising in volumes 
in the direction of Alza. There the attack commenced. The 
First Regiment held the church and some loopholed houses. 
The Carlists, stealing up through an orchard, shot two sen- 
tries, and cut to pieces the picket, bayoneting the wounded, 
as usual, without mercy. A sentinel, who stood at the back 
of the church, had both his feet cut off by the first cannon- 
ball, and the same infernal shot, rebounding from the corner 
of the building, cut one of the Legion in two pieces, and 
carried off the arms of another. General Chichester, with 
his usual courage and skill, instantly lined the churchyard 
wall with the men of the First Regiment, and let fly his 
aides-de-camp for assistance. But the Carlist Navarrese regi- 
ments, the bravest and best soldiers of their party, advancing 
through a dreadful fire, forced their way through the fields, 
and, after a severe loss, wrested back the position from the 
First Regiment. One of the daring Navarrese officers, see- 
ing General Chichester within reach, dashed at him, followed 
by others, and grappled with him as he rode. Chichester 
instantly shot one of his assailants dead, cut down, right and 
left, the two men who had clutched his bridle, darted from 
the rest, rallied the First Regiment, and, aided by reinforce- 
ments, retaliated terribly upon the Carlists. 

The enemy had also attempted a simultaneous attack on 
the western extremity of the English lines, but soon retiring, 
General Evans ordered all his disposable troops round to de- 
fend the Ametza, and retake the village and heights. In 
this fight the Chapelgorris rendered themselves especially 
conspicuous by their daring ferocity and revengeful cruelty. 
The Carlists and Christinos (the white and red caps) were, in 
many cases, known personally to each other, for they were 
nearly all Guipuscoan mountaineers, some of them relatives, 
a few even brothers. 

“They met on the hill-side near Alza,” says a spectator. 
“We, at some distance, but on rather higher ground, had 
faced the Navarrese, and were for a time kept back, while they 
aiso stood, checked by our fire. The ground was rough, woody, 
and intersected by numerous hedges, so that it was difficult 
to advanee; but this enabled us to keep our ground the 
better inst the numbers opposing us. The green sunny 
fields and tke orchards of yesterday were now a blaze of fire 
and smoke. We saw the Chapelgorris driven back, and 
those in front of us, emboldened by that, made a strong 
onset to force us, Sut a heavy and steady fire scattered them 
on the earth as they came forward. The Chapelgorris rallied, 
and their opponents in turn retreated, the wounded being left 
lying. As the visitors came up with them the bayonets were 
dashed into dead bodies by those foremost, while others more 
leisurely put cartridges into the mouths of the wounded, and 
blew them up, pinned the bodies of two dying ones together 
by a bayonet, cut off heads, holding them up in the air to the 
enemy, and perpetrated other atrocities too horrible to be 
told. The retreat of the Carlists was but short. They 
retaliated the full measure of slaughter and barbarity that 
they had suffered, for the Chapelgorris were again compelled 
to give way. A few of these, being cut off in the corner of 
a field, could not by any possibility escape, and they were 
seen to close with their assailants. Shortly afterwards, on 
the ground being retaken, their bodics were found, but mixed 
with an almost equal number of Carlist dead. A Carlist 
officer was lying gasping, while an antagonist had eeized him 
by the cheek with his teeth ; the latter was dead, having been 
stabbed by the officer, but still held fast; and this was the 
cause of the Carlist’s death, who, but for this, would have 
made his escape, not being otherwise wounded. This officer 
was scammers recognised by some of the Chapelgorris as 
the once powerful chief of a guerilla band, in which some of 
them had been subordinates. He had split the band in two 
at one time for a bribe, which caused them now to be on 
adverse sides, and the one who had seized him in the manner 
described had been second in command under him, had met 
him that day, was disarmed, but had wrestled with him, and 
thus played his part of the mutual revenge. There was an 
‘advance’ sounding by our bugles. Two companies of the 
Sixth Regiment, with great bravery, joined the Chapelgorris, 
and, driving the enemy back with considerable loss on both 
sides, took possession of part of the disputed ground. Our 
own and the other regiments of General Chichester’s Brigade 
advanced also, and, after having gone forward for some dis- 
tance against a heavy fire, there was a general charge made, 
and the Carlists, tremendously peppered by shot, and 
bayoneted in their retreat, abandoned their ground, and fell 
back on Alza. Perseverance on our side svon drove them 
from that position in like manner.” 

As the Carlists retreated they set fire to the houses, in order 
to deprive the Legion of shelter, and the English pressed for- 
ward in blinding darkness, the sound of the bugles alone 
directing them. The result of this was that the Fourth Regi- 
ment, mistaking the Eighth for the enemy, fired upon them 
in flank, and all but occasioned a retreat. Soon after this 
the Carlists opie came on, headed this time, not only b 
their officers, but by two priests in full dress, holding aloft 
crucifixes, to incite the men against the accursed Protes- 
tants. All at once the gloom before them burst into light- 
ning flashes, and volley after volley was poured on the 
Carlist front ranks. Many fell, others tumbled into ditches, 





scrambled through gaps, or leaped over walls. 
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“ Forward—forward, men; fix bayonets,” cried the mad- 
dened Christino officers; the bugles rang out the charge. 
“ Viva!” shouted the frenzied Chapelgorris. A wild hurrah 
was given by the Legion, and the English bore forward 
like a red deluge. One of the luckless priests tore off his 
robe and shovel-hat, the other made for a hole in a bramble 
hedge, but stuck hopelessly among the thorns. As the 
poor old man kicked and sprawled in this dilemma, a huge 
Scotch grenadier pricked him behind with his bayonet, 
eager to strip him of his silver-buckled shoes, his silver 
cross, and ivory crucifix, swearing at him all the time, in 
a mixture of Scotch and broken Spanish oaths. Other 
men coming up, the grenadier, without ceremony, slipped 
off his reverence’s shoes and. put them on his own feet. 
The next man snatched the Carlist priest’s silver spectacles 
and crucifix. Two others gutted his sash of all its dollars 
and pesetas, but no one offered him actual violence. The 
Carlists, just then rallying to ‘rescue their priest from the 
foul heretics, were firmly withstood by the legionaries. 
At that moment a red-capped Chapelgorri coming up, cast 
his eye on the unfortunate half-stripped priest. Shrieking 
an oath, he fired at the captive, and following the bullet with 
a savage bayonet thrust, he beat in the poor man’s skull with 
the butt-end of his musket, leaped on the body, grinding his 
teeth, as he pounded down the head and breast-bone of the 
miserable ecclesiastic who had dared to doubt the legal right 
of the little Queen Isabella Segunda. Such is the ferocity of 
party warfare, such are the crimes for which the men of the 
brave British Legion were held accountable by their enemies. 

Soon after this, Colonel Godfrey of the Eighth, dismount- 
ing from his horse to lead his men through a low-boughed 
orchard, the animal, by aslight retrograde movement of the 
regiment, was left half-way between a body of Carlists and 
Christinos. Two Carlists advancing to seize it were shot 
down. A party of six men of a light company of the Legion 
at once volunteered to fetch the horse. The moment, how- 
ever, they left their cover, the Carlists fired a volley, and four 
out of the six fell dead. 2 

“Let the brute alone,” said Colonel Godfrey; “if he will 
stand there like a fool, let him. T'll not have my brave young 
boys shot for nothing.” 

A Chapelgorri then offered to go, and began bargainin 
about the number of dollars of the reward. Corpora 
Oakley (a brave fellow before mentioned) at once said : 

“No Chapelgorri shall go, and leave me behind, afraid. 
If a Chapelgorri can venture for payment, I know who will 
do it for honor.” 

The moment Oakley started, the soldiers began bettin, 
against each other wine, bread, beef, tobacco, dollars a 
pesetas—he would or would not return with the prize. The 
bullets were already scattering the dust around Oakley’s feet. 
He got hold of the horse, but the brute was fractious, and 
began to rear. More bets. Oakley fell, but cnly for a 
moment; the horse’s rein had been cut through by a Carlist 
bullet. The regiment cheered as Oakley rose again, and the 
Carlists fired a fresh volley. This time a shot struck the 
horse, and luckily sent him scampering back towards his 
master, and Oakley, after having been exposed for nearly 
seven minutes to a continual fire from fifty of the enemy, 
returned back in safety. 

A universal cheer rang through the woods as the bugles 
now again sounded the advance. The scene at this crisis is 
picturesquely described by our chief authority, Sergeant 
Somerville. “A deafening thunder of musketry,” he says, 
“ and the rushing roar of rockets blazing over our heads, 
drowned the hurrahs of the English and the vivas of the 
Spaniards. Some who hurrahed suddenly > and fell 
down without a word. Some exclaimed, ‘My leg! ‘my 
head! ‘my arm! and were left behind to groan. The 
hedge-rows, and the fields, and the houses that had hitherto 
been lying clear from the smoke in the sun and the south 
wind, now emitted smoke and fire, while in our rear the 
strife was dying. Around us were the ill-fated dead and dy- 
ing of the enemy, and the cheers and vivas of our own troops 
as we pushed on and drove back the retreating foe beyond 
the positions held by them previous to the attack on us in the 
morning. Ata distance in front were the inhabitants burry- 
ing off their cows and pigs; the elder children leading the 

ounger; the mother with the babies, her sheets and shirts, 
Cacuing after them. The dusty colored bakers who had 
been busily preparing the Carlist rations in some of the 
houses, were seen making their escape with each a bag of 
flour or bread, assisted by the retreating soldiers. Ours in 
turn shared the bread and the wine, and whatever could be 
had, as they came up to these houses. Some dared 
to advance further in front than others for the mere purpose 
of being first at the plunder, and some were in ditches into 
which they had tumbled, professing to be wounded. One of 
these, an English officer, was observed by one of his own 
men. Two or three soldiers immediately threatened to shoot 
him if he did not come out of his hidiig-place.” 

The plundering now became universal over a wide area of 
fields, orchards, and houses. The enemy in this engagement 
lost above a thousand men ; Evans nearly half that number. 

Three days later, before daybreak, the Carlists made a 
desperate attempt to recover a height commanding the town 
of Passages, occupied by the marines and their artillery. A 
marine officer, seeing them emerge from cover, quickly and 
carefully prepared a heavy dose of canister shot, and with 
one dreadful, simultaneous volley tumbled ‘the whole force, 
dead, wounded, and living, down the rocky paths, and hotly 
peppered the surviving fugitives. 

After a dangerous mutiny amongst the men of several of 
the English regiments, who were, it must be said, neglected 
by the Spanish government, ill paid, half starved, and cruelly 
flogged tor the slightest offence, the Carlists, on October the 
ist, again attacked the Ametza lines, and were again re- 
pulsed with the loss of more than one thousand men. Of 
the Legion there fell under four hundred, including thirty- 
seven officers. The Lancers behaved very gallantly on this 
occasion, and Evans, always to the fore, had a ball pass 
through one of his ears. We must pass over with a mere 
word the poisoning of English soldiers at Vittoria, and the 
garotting of Don Jose Elgoez, the chief baker. Some fifteen 
hundred men died at this place of the poisoned bread and 
aquadiente. Nor can we stop to describe the burning alive 
of eleven English prisoners by the Christinos, or the taking 
of Bilboa. On March the 16th, there was hard fighting near 
Hernani, when (owing to the dastardly treachery of Espar- 
tero, and the jealous or cowardly Spaniards) the English had 
to retreat with the loss of nearly nine hundred men. The 
town of Irun was soon after taken, Andoain fell, and Es 
tero, with thirty thousand men, eventually entered Madrid. 
A few months later, a hundred and twenty-seven of the Le- 
gion, with thirteen officers, deserted by the Christino regi- 
ments, capitulated at Andoain, and were foully butchered 
the cruel enemy. In May, 1837, the Legion was disbanded, 
and Evans returned to England, Not long after, Colones 





O’Connell’s new legion of thirteen hundred and ninety-three 
men, disgusted with the Spaniards, also broke up. There is 
quite proof enough that, under a man like Wellington, “ the 
Isle of Dogians,” as the Tories called the British Legion, 
would have rivalled the deeds of the heroes of Salamanca and 
Waterloo.—* Old Stories Retold,” in All the Year Round. 


ee 
YARKAND AND KASHGAR. 


Among the numerous records of travel which, during the 
last ten years, have opened up to our knowledge the hitherto 
almost fabulous lands of the East forming the boundaries 
between India and Russia, none is more interesting than Mr. 
Shaw’s account of the expedition from the Indian side of the 
Himalaya to Yarkand and Kashgar, made by himself and 
Lieutenant Hayward. Mr. Shaw started from the Kangra 
Valley, under the snowy Himalaya, where, as he says, “ in- 
terest is naturally attracted to the mysterious regions which 
exist beyond the great mountain rampart which bounds the 
whole northern side of the Indian Empire. Explorers find 
that in whatever fy of its length that boundary is attacked 
from the south, they have first to cross a wide extent of 
mountainous country, often consisting of high parallel ranges 
divided by great rivers (both ranges and rivers running longi- 
tudinally in the same direction as the entire chain), and that 
they reach a high barren plateau, supported on the outer 
ranges, as on a series of walls. This high barren plateau is 
Thibet, which extends behind the whole length of the Hima- 
laya, and is supported by them. Imagine a wall supporting 
behind it a high terrace of gravel; suppose this gravel terrace 
to be hog-backed in the middle, so that the waters risin 
there run ~— to theright and to the left till they eac 
find a low place in the wall, and escape away through it— 
this is the relation which Thibet and its rivers and the Hima- 
layan chain bear to one another.” 

he object of the expedition was to find out what lies on 
the further side of this barren gravel terrace, “ whence strange 
people stray down every year through the mighty passes in 
the wall” into the Kangra Valley—unprepossessing, dirty, 
good-humored people, with high cheek-bones, and lon 
tails, who pitch queer-shaped 
and trade in petty wares. 

Sportsmen who had penetrated the wilder parts of Ladakh, 
brought enticing reports of the wonderful animals to be 
found there, and dim notions prevailed about the curious 
customs of the Buddhist inhabitants. Ladakh is a month’s 
march across the mountains; and all the region beyond, the 
Chinese Tartary of the maps, the Little Bucharia of romance, 
the country whose sovereign won Lalla Rookh for his bride, 
was then almost entirely unknown. Ladakh is not to be 
reached without difficulty and suffering; but they are repaid 
by the novelty of the scenes through which the way lies. 
Having come through the glacier-passes of the Himalaya, the 
travellers came upon the vast table-land of Thibet, of which 
Mr. Shaw says: “ Lying at an elevation — to that of Mont 
Blanc, this plateau consists of broad valleys without water, 
which seem a few handred yards wide, and are really plains 
of many miles in extent. On cither side arise rolling moun- 
tains of red, yellow, and black; everything is bare granite 
both mountains and plains. When you begin to despair o 
finding those great traveller’s requisites, water and wood, your 
guide will lead you into a recess of the hills, where a small 
stream, derived from some distant snow-bed far up the hill- 
sides, has given rise, before ey under the gravel, to 
a thicket of brushwood two or three feet high, and where 
groups of shallow pits, surrounded by loose stone walls, each 
with its rough fireplace in the middle, point out where the 
wandering tribes of Thibetans occasionally pitch their tents. 
If you are wise, you will take advantage of these sheltering 
side-walls, low and creviced though they be, for suddenly, in 
the afternoon, there will arise a terrific blast of deadly cold 
wind, which, if it strike you, will numb all the blood in your 
body under a dozen coverings, and make you hardly believe 
that you are in the same country where in the morning you 
were guarding against sunstroke, and nearly blinded by the 
insufferable glare.” 

The air is so clear that there is no perspective ; everything 
appears on one plane, and that close to the eyes. The scat- 
tered villages on the borders of Ladakh are mean and mono- 
tonous; the description of one suffices for all. “The first 
object is a long, low, broad wall, covered with flat stones, in- 
scribed with sacred sentences in two difterent styles of the 
Thibetan character. This is a‘ mane,’ and there are several 
in every village. At each end there is probably a ‘chorten,’ 
in form a large square pedestal, surmounted by a huge in- 
verted tea-pot, all whitewashed, while crowning all is a small 
wooden globe or crescent supported on a sort of obelisk. 
These erections are supposed to contain the bodies of sainted 
Lamas, who have been buried in a standing position. Little 
pigeon-holes at the sides are filled with numerous small me- 
dallions composed of elay, mixed with the ashes of other 
dead Lamas, who are thus, in a material sense, transformed at 
death into the image of their . Thescattered houses are 
flat-roofed, two-storied, built of huge sun-dried bricks, finished 
off with brilliant red and white stucco over the doors and 
windows. On the roofs are small piles of horns, stuck all 
over with small flags, and rags of colored cotton. Fierce- 
looking black yaks graze about the fields, and grunt discon- 
tentedly. Perched on some neighboring pinnacle, or jammed 
against the vertical face of some rock, is the Lama’s monastery.” 

At Ladakh, Mr. Shaw made acquaintance with several! 
Turkee merchants, to whose mysterious country he was 
bound, and who were men of fine appearance and dignified 
manners, free from Indian cringing or Thibetan buffoonery. 
He decided on travelling in Turkestan in the character of a 
merchant, preceded by a confidential messenger bearing gifts 
to the king and the chiefs. The usual difficulties attendant 
upon such an expedition having been surmounted, Mr. Shaw 
crossed the “ Chang-la,” a very easy pass of the Indus Valley, 
and fairly began hisexploration. A few days later, he writes 
in his journal from the Chang-Chenmo Valley: “ The snow 
is a yard deep on the Nasnick Pass. The ink is hard frozen 
in my pen every minute, as I write this, and a water-wagtail 
has hopped in between me and the fire to warm itself! Iam 
not a yard from the fire in front of my tent.” Then came a 
delightful journey across valleys a thousand feet higher above 
the sea than the summit of Mont Blanc! The cold was 
frightful, the rarity of the air almost unendurable, but the 
scenery grand, and eagles, antelopes, blue hares, and wild 
asses abundant. After many days, the first sight of a Kirghiz 
yourt bespoke their advance into the mysterious land. At 
this place, Shahidoola, they were detained while messengers 
went forward to announce their coming to the king ; but 
they were perfectly well treated. It is amusing to observe 
that almost identical measures were taken to hamper and 
hinder Mr. Shaw in Western Thibet with those from which 
Mr. Cooper suffered so much in Eastern Thibet. They filled 
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gers returned, and the caravan resumed its journey through 
the tremendous Saugor Pass, the eleventh since they left i - 
dia. A truly wonderful climb up a narrow windin gorge, 
with awful precipices and clifls on either hand, the road 
strewn with dead horses, killed by its toil—an ascent of the 
“col,” and then the glorious spectacle of a chaos of lower 
mountains, and beyond them a level horizon indistinctly 
bounding what looked like a distant sea. “ This,” says the 
writer, “was the plain of Eastern Turkestan, and that blue 
haze concealed cities and provinces, which, first of all my 
countrymen, I was about to visit.” 

From this point the hardships of the journey decreased, but 
its interest and romance grew daily. The chiefs met him 
and invested him with bright robes of honor: the king’s 
o- none could -welcome too warmly ; roads were mended 

or him, passes were bridged over, gifts of every kind were 
showered upon him, until he became very uncomfortable 
lest all this should be done from a misconception, and he 
supposed to be a government envoy. A great dignitary was 
ordered to travel with him. Altogether, the narrative has a 
quite delicious “ Arabian Nights’” flavor, and one expects 
the train of slaves bearing trays uf jewels to arrive on the 
scene. Riding on together, Mr. Shaw and the Yoozbashee 
converse on many topics—for instance, the distinction be- 
tween England and India, which the Yoozbashee but dimly 
5 agpmre at first; our wars with the Russians and Chinese 
(the enemies of the Atalik Ghazi); and our friendship for the 
Sultan of Room (Turkey), for whom he and his people have 
the greatest reverence. Wonderful feats of horsemanship by 
their attendants beguiled the way, and at every village the 
distinguished party was entertained with true oriental dig- 
nityand solemnity. So on and on they rode through this 
curious country of strange tribes, suffering much at times 
from dust-storms, and receiving occasional augmentation of 
the numbers ef their caravan from travellers who had jour- 
neyed from far more remote regions, who praised Bokhara 
tantalisingly, the marvels of which wonderful place the 
pseudo-dervish, Arminius Vambery, is soon going to relate 
to us. There were deserts to cross, and beautiful horned 
animals to see ; at each town the governor came out to meet 
r. Shaw, carrying a tremendous feast for the whole party, 
so that they always had a great deal too much food and tea; 
and messengers, clad in yorgeous robes, were perpetually 
scouring up to the caravan with greetings and assurances. 

Thus they reached Yarkand, a flat walled city in a dusty 
plain, into which they passed, escorted by another Yoozba- 
shee and thirty horsemen,’ through a gate in the mud-wall, 
thirty feet high, and first beheld a tall square scaffolding, like 
that of a house in process of building, with an upper and 
lower platform at the top, which was, they were told, the 
execution stage! Then the two Yoozbashees brought the 
traveller to a house furnished with luxurious comfort, and 
told him it was his, and that he should presently be taken 
to see the Shaghawal, a gg dignitary, who is not only gov- 
ernor of Yarkand, but the second man in the kingdom, his 

ition answering to that of the Grand-vizier in Turkey. 
he Shaghawal proved to be a most courteous accomplished 
gentleman, and friendly relations were established between 
them at once; but Mr. Shaw was destined to be detained in 
something not unlike honorable me meee | at Yarkand. They 
could not quite make him out; oy | id not altogether be- 
lieve his account of himself; and he discovered that his 
friend, the first Yoozbashee, who was supposed to have re- 
turned to his own place, had, in reality, set out for Kashgar, 
no doubt to confer ey with the Atalik Ghazi, as Yakub 
Bey, the ruler of this strange land, calls himself. Mr. Shaw 
made himself very comfortable under the circumstances, 
which, considering the murderous reputation of the people, 
and the recent assassination of Schlagintweit, was courageous 
on his part, and made such itivestigations of the city, exclu- 
sive of the fort, as he was permitted to make. All his wants 
were pee supplied; splendid presents were made him; 
he had much pleasant and instructive intercourse with the 
Shaghawal; he saw the city (and finds very little indeed to 
say about it); but he found all sorts of obstacles to his getting 
on to Kashgar. They were ultimately removed; and Mr. 
Shaw, mounted on a fine gray horse from the Shaghawal’s 
stables, and clad in a splendid fur robe, which enabled him 
to endure the terrible cold of the journey, set out for Kashgar, 
there to behcld the mysterious king. Sand-tracts, sand-hills, 
deserts, lonely farms, dim mountain-ranges in the distance, 
everywhere ice, and cold piercing wind; a horrid journey, 
but a brief one, for they started from Yarkand on the 4th 
January, and on the 11th, Mr. Shaw records in his journal : 
“ Another success has been achieved, and I am now writing 
from the second capital of Eastern Turkestan.” 

Mr. Shaw’s first audience of the king took place on the 
following day. It was followed by a long, apparently pur- 
poseless detention ; then a second interview, in which many 
civil things were said about the greatness of England and its 
queen, and the littleness of Turkestan and its king; but still, 
like the Egyptian, the monarch would not let the foreigner 
go. On the first occasion, the scene was impressive. “ En- 
tering the gateway of the palace,” says the writer, “ we passed 
through several large quadrangles, whose sides were lined 
with ranks upon ranks of brilliantly attired guards, all sitting 
in solemn silence. Entire rows of these men were clad in 
silken robes, and many seemed to be of high rank, from the 
richness of their equipment. For the first time, I saw sol- 
diers armed with bows, and carrying quivers full of arrows. 
They were Kalmaks. The numbers, the solemn stillness, and 
the gorgeous coloring, gave a sort of unreality to this assem- 
blage of thousands. In the innermost court, smaller than the 
rest, only a few select attendants were seated. Here none 
entered with me but the Yoozbashee. Approaching a kind 
of pavilion, with a projecting verandah roof, elaborately 
painted in arabesques, I entered a side-door. I passed through 
a small ante-chamber, and was conducted into a large hall, 
in the middle of which, close to a window, was seated a soli- 
tary individual, who, I knew, must be the king. I advanced 
alone, and when I drew near, half rose on his knees, and 
held out both hands to me. I grasped them in the usual 
Turkee fashion, and, at his,invitation, sat down opposite 
him.” 

The Atalik Ghazi is evidently a remarkable man. A 
despot, but an active, hard-working, foreseeing, law-enforc- 
ing, shrewd, and grave sovereign, an individual to be re- 
spected, and whose 1ule will be regretted when it shall have 
passed away. He seems to be the most remarkable object 
in Kashgar, which city, beyond its remoteness, has nothing 
to arrest the attention, or distinguish it from the ordinary 
eastern towns. When Mr. Shaw at length succeeded in 
getting away, he carried assurances of the good-will of the 
Atalik Ghazi towards England and the English rule in In- 
dia, and had evidently convinced the suspicious dignitaries 
of the secluded kingdom, that no political or social danger 
to them lurked in the visit of the brave and adventurous 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—GRAND ITALIAN OPERA. 


freee Rosa, Wachtel, and Santley. Monday, Wednesday, and 
riday. 


“GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—THE GRAND SPEC- 
tacle of * Lalla Rookh.”’ 











FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 
Drama, ‘ Article 47.” 


‘ BOOTH’S THEATRE.-——MISS CARLOTTA LE- 
ercq. 








NIBLO’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MRS. 
John Wood, and the London Burlesque Company. 





a hee? THEATRE—MONDAY AND TUES- 
Mr. Lester Wallack’s play, “The Veteran. ” Wednescay, Bouci- 
3,2 Comedy of ** How She Loves Him.” 





OLYMPIC _ THEATRE. — 3! ERY NIGHT. G. LI. 
Fox's Grand 8 pty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, Gomes — effects. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 


Variety Performance. 


WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—_IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 


NEW YORK CIRCUS.—PERFORMANCES EVERY 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 


THE GRAND FAIR IN AID OF THE HOMEOPA- 
thic Surgical Hospital will open Saturday, April 13, at the Armory of the 
Twenty-second Regiment, 14th-St., near 6th-ave. 


























CP BOLAL. NOTIONS. 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashe¢e and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


I OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
Invalids.—The wost nutritive preparation ever — to the 
public. BV ALENT Ss CHOC OLATE, a most delightful e. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Pisce New ork. 











THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor 
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THE NEW DOMINION. 


With the opening of the Session of the Parliament at Otta- 

wa, Canadian politics assume for a time a character of great 
interest for the people of the New Dominion. In his address 
the Governor General first alluded to the illness of the Prince 
of Wales, and the thankfulness expressed throughout the 
Empire at his recovery. He recommended the 15th of the 
month to be set apart throughout the Dominion as a day of 
Tianksgiving. He spoke of the Fenian invasion of Manitoba, 
and the excellent result following the measures of resistance 
adopted by the local authorities. For the future protection 
of the colony he had ordered a force of militia to Fort Garry, 
who had proved the practicability of a route through Cana- 
dian territory, even in winter. A copy of the Washington 
Treaty, he said, will be laid before the House, and so much of 
the papers and completed correspondence as can be made 
public without injury to the interests of the Empire of Cana- 
da, will also at once be submitted; and the attention of the 
House will be invited to this important subject. A confer- 
ence was held at Ottawa, in September, on the subject of im- 
migration, at which the Government of the Dominion, as 
well as those of every Province, were represented. A scheme 
for joint and several action was provisionally arranged, to 
which he invited the attention of the House. He added: “1 
do not doubt you will be inclined to make ample provisions 
for the encouragement of immigration, with the maintenance 
and extension of which the development of the vast 
natural resources of Canada is vitally interwoven.” The 
Governor-General alluded to the consummation of the 
union of British Columbia with Canada, and said her 
represeptatives will now take their seats. In order to de- 
velop and settle the fertile territories of the North-West and 
link British Columbia therewith, he recommends that pro- 
vision be made for the construction of a railway to the Pa- 
cific, in accordance with her Majesty’s order in council, 
uniting British Columbia with the Dominion. The report 
of the Parliamentary survey will be laid before the House, 
and the Governor-General trusts that the House will concur 
in thinking that the long-contemplated improvements and 
extension of the canal system ought to be vigorously prose- 
cuted. The rapid increase in the trade of Canada and the 
importance of competing for and accommodating the com- 
merce of the Great West, render it necessary that the means 
of transportation by water should be cheapened and facili- 
tated. The Governor-General said he had to request serious 
consideration of this subject, and in connection with the ex- 
pediency of providing a direct water communication be- 
tween the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy. 


There are many suggestions in this address which com- 
mend themselves for popular approval, while others lay 
themselves open to adverse criticism. The Dominion cabinet 
has hitherto conducted the affairs of the country with con- 
summate tact and skill, and the general increase in prosperity 
which has attended the carrying out of its plans justify us in 
the belief that a continuance of the present regime will be 
greatly to the benefit of the confederation. There are some 
points, however, on which the different members of the cabi- 
net are seemingly at variance, and we expect that this fact 
will be fully developed in the debates on the Treaty question, 
and the proposed Canadian Pacific Railroad. Such a diver- 
gence of opinion may lead to a partial re-organization of the 
present cabinet. In the meantime we are pleased to perceive 
that the opposition to the Washington Treaty is gradually 
assuming a more temperate form, and we believe that the 
explanaticn that will be given by the Premier on that subject 
will be so satisfactory as to remove all doubt of its being 
ratified by Canada, unless it falls utterly to the ground 
through the misconstruction of the articles concerning the 
admission of the indirect damages. The Hon. William 
McDougall in a recent address to his constituents at Almonte, 
took so sound and logical a view of the situation that we feel 
constrained to append his remarks. In referring to the 
Treaty he said “ it was just possible that Great Britain and the 
United States might continue to differ about the construction 
of the Treaty,in which case Canada would not be called 
upor to take any action with regard to it; but recent infor- 
mation seemed to indicate that the difference would be settled, 
and that therefore the matter would come before the Cana- 
dian Parliament. It would be a fatal mistake for Parliament 
to refuse to confirm a treaty to which the head of the Gov- 
ernment had attached his signature. If the Dominion remains 
a part and parcel of the British Empire, it must submit to 
the consequences of that position, and must be ready to do 
its part toward carrying out the arrangements that may have 
been entered into between the mother country and foreign 
countries. Canada cannot remain as a part of the Empire and 
act as an independent nation. It must be willing to allow the 
Imperial Government, in dealings with the United States or 
other foreign countries, to make suca bargains as they in 
their wisdom andjin accordance with the public opinion of the 
Empire may find necessary ; and the Canadians must acqui- 
esce like good subjects, and put up with the consequences. 
He was quite ready to discuss the propriety of political 
change, if it was found that the position was an embarrass- 
ment to Canada and tothe mother country; he was quite 
prepared to consider what was the best, wisest, and safest 
course to take, but Parliament could not discuss this ques- 
tion; things must there be dealt with as they were ; Canada 
must be recognised as part of the British Empire.” Mr. 
McDougall argued that the maritime provinces were satis- 
fied with the Fishery clauses, and it was not for Ontario to 
raise a dirturbance about it. He considered that the impor- 
tance of the concession made to the United States in this 
matter had been greatly overrated. As to the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence, he held that it would be an advantage to 
Canada to allow Americans equal rights on it, and that, in 
point of international law, they were entitled to it anyway. 
He argued that the Imperial Government was alone respon- 
sible for the treaty, and that, in attacking it, the Canadians 
were attacking themselves. He dilated at some length upon 
the advantages of the treaty, dwelling chiefly upon the 
argument that its adoption would be a guarantee of peace 
with the United States, and would remove many irritating 
causes which now existed, which might at any time lead to 
serious complications. 

The question that will give rise to keen opposition is that 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, so far as regards the pro- 
jected communication between the provinces of Ontario and 
Manitoba. The views that we have already expressed on 
this subject we find endorsed by that statesman in the same 
address. In it, he condemned the scheme of a Pacific Rail- 
way now being carried out by the Canadian Government as 
involving enormous expenditures, and said a better route 
would have been to rely upon water communication by Lake 
Superior, thence by American railways to Red River, thence 
by steamboat down that river to Fort Garry and Lake Win- 
nepeg. By this plan Canada would have had steam commu- 
nication with the North-West at very little expense. We 
believe that a still more feasible plan is to construct a line 
from Fort Garry to Pembina, which would place the Mani- 
toba province in direct communication with the railroad 
lines of the United States. If, however, the Canadian peo- 
ple are bent on the immediate commencement of the road in 
its entirety, every effort should be made to render it worthy 
of popular approval, as only by united action could the neces- 


sary funds for a work of such magnitude possibly be 
procured. 


THE BRITISH BUDGET. 


Great satisfaction has been expressed in England on the 
presentation of the statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, combining as it does an increase in the revenue and a 
decrease in expenditure, as based upon the estimate. In 
commenting on the subject the Bullionist remarks that the 





gratifying fact presents itself that the wealth of the nation 
as shown by the steady increase of the revenue is advancing 
at no slow rate. The revenue of the year is £74,535,000, 
which is more by £2,200,000 than was anticipated in April 
last, even with the additional 2d. at that time added to the 





income tax. The Excise has always been con@dered a fair 


measure of the degree of material welfare existing among 
the people. Perhaps it is not a fact to give rise to much gra- 
tification that the duties on British spirits have produced 
£12,300,000, showing an excess of yield over estimate of up- 
wards of amillion. In a financial pojnt, however, if not ina 
moral one, the result is satisfactory. The average amount 
received from this source during the last three years was 
£11,000,000 ; and, seeing the tendency of consumption to in- 
crease, a suggestion might be made, that should it at some 
future time be found necessary to add to taxation it would be 
a@ much more preferable measure to raise the spirit duties 
than to impose additional pennies on the income tax. Then, 
as to stamps, the other great branch of Inland Revenue 
which shows an increase, the amount received from this 
source is a sure indicator of the activity of trade. Now, 
stamps have yielded £9,750,000, being an excess over the esti- 
mate of no less than one million, and this, notwithstanding 
some considerable reductions made, and which were estimated 
to decrease the stamp revenue by £200,000a year. Two items 
of a very significant character were cited by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The substitution of a penny stamp for the 
former ad valorem duty on bills at sight, it was thought would 
entail a loss of £100,000, but the result has been an actual gain 
of £90,000. The other is this: the stamps on deeds were 
reduced from 35s. to 10s.; yet, instead of losing by that, the 
Revenue has realised a profit of £100,000. The increase in 
the Succession Duties, although large—nearly half a million 
—has no reference to the prosperity of commerce; it arises 
from the dropping in of several large estates ; and this, it is 
anticipated, will be much more frequent than in former years. 
The other great source of increased revenue in the year is 
the Income Tax, the rise being, as Mr. Lowe observed, some- 
thing almost incredible. Ten years ago Mr. Gladstone 
estimated that each penny in the pound would yield £1,110,- 
000: the actual produce of the penny for the fiscal year just 
about to close is £1,560,000, and it is calculated that, were the 
tax to be continued at 6d. in the pound, next year’s yield 
would show an increase of £100,000 per penny. The Income 
tax is indeed a wonderfully responsive fiscal instrument in 
the hands of a needy Chancellor of the Exchequer. Its 
results concur with those of the Excise in bearing evidence 
to the growing prosperity and extending trade of the com- 
munity, although perhaps some portion of the increase may 
be attributable to the more stringent methods of collection 
enforced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has thus to deal with a 
surplus of £3,600,000, and he disposes of it by a reduction of 
2d. in the pound on the income tax, and by allowing a de- 
duction of £80 on all incomes of less than £300. This mea- 
sure will absorb £3,000,000, and will be very gratifying to a 
class heavily burdened with taxation. With a reduction of 
one-half on the coftee duties, and a remission of a few unim- 
portant taxes, the estimates still show a residue of some 
£300,000, which together with the fact that the public debt 
has decreased £12,740,000 within the past three years, proves 
conclusively that the British finances are in the most satis- 
factory condition. 


THE LATEST STRIKE. 


The strike of the agricultural laborers in England is 
likely to meet with success, endorsed, as it is, by public 
opinion, and by many of the trades unions. Whether the 
time chosen for such a movement be opportune or fot, there 
is no doubt of its justness. The position of these classes is 
but one degree removed from serfdom. With the pitiful 
wages their labor now commands it is a constant and severe 
struggle to keep from the verge of starvation, and as for bet- 
tering their condition of life, that isa contingency as yet 
undreamt of. The short-sighted policy that would keep the 
labor market at its lowest limits is gradually giving way in 
England to more liberal and enlightened views. A nation 
can never be deemed prosperous when so large a percentage 
of its population are paupers, as is the case in Great Britain. 
The body politic must sooner or later feel the effect, and this 
strike will call attention to a numerous and orderly class, 
who, in consequenoe of ill-requited labor, so largely swell 
the number of those who live on public charity. On these 
grounds alone the movement must prove beneficial to the 
country. 

But in expressing our sympathy with the demands of the 
laborer, we cannot deny that the solution of the question is 
beset with difficulties. At even the present inadequate rate 
of wages, the returns on the capital invested in farming are 
smaller than those resulting from any other industry. The 
prices of produce must necessarily be ruled by the foreign 
markets, and the peasantry on the Continent are in many 
instances still worse requited for their labor than in England. 
Under the present system of agriculture we do not see how 
this demand caa be met. A return to protective duties is 
impossible, and there remains but an entire change in the 
method of land culture, and such will probably be the result 
of the present movement. The moderate sized farm of two 
or three hundred acres will no longer pay expenses, and we 
shall probably see huge holdings alternate with small patches 
of highly cultivated soil tilled by peasant tenants who will 
combine that labor with the rearing of pigs and poultry, 
and the production of butter and cheese. We believe that 


the use of machinery will greatly aid the agricultural inter- 
ests as regards farming on a grand scale, and every effort 
should be made to bring under cultivation the large area of 
waste land, that with an improved system of husbandry 





could be tilled te advantage. The importanee of the move- 
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of field officers, officers, guides, markers, band, drummers 
and buglers, is maneuvered on a miniature field or chart, 
about five feet by four feet, lithographed with diagrams of 
the Field Exercise for Infantry, as recently revised. The 
figures are the ordinary lead soldiers of the toy shop, correct- 
ly colored, and carrying sloped arms. They are soldered to 
tin slides, which join together, and can thus be placed upon 
the chart by half companies, sections, companies or battal- 
ions. Movements from column into line and from line into 
column are indicated on the chart by red and black arrows. 
The formation of square is painted blue; and positions in 
column and line are colored redand black. The chart shows 
ten different movements, besides the manner of throwing out a 
line of skirmishers. Capt. Colborne, it appears to us (says 


ment cannot be overrated ; in it we see the sign of an awak- | to the memory of the late Earl of Mayo. The papers received 
ening life, which will inure to the good of the agricultural | by the mail contain accounts of the Thanksgiving services 
interests of the land. With more healthy habitations, better | held on the 27thof February. The day was observed through- 
clothing, more abundant food and a practical education, the | out India. The provisional Viceroy went in State to the Ca- 
position of the British peasantry will improve with the | thedral in Calcutta, and the Governor of Bombay went to 
material prosperity of the nation at large. | the city Cathedral. The Guicowar of Baroda held a durbar 
'and made a speech in which he intimated that it was his 
| intention to devote one lakh of rupees (£10,000) to some work 
|of public utility to be chosen by the Governor of Bombay, 
. _ | and to be named after his Royal Highness. In Bombay, the 

The Delhi Gazette makes certain suggestions with the view x5) Mr. A. D. Sassoon, C. 8. ., made an offer, in commemo- 
of inflicting a more adequate punishment than that of hang- | ration of the Prince's recovery, of £5,000 to the Governor of 


ing on the murderers of Europeans, which certainly do not | Bombay, to be added to a former gift of £10,000, for the pur- 


err on the side of mercy. After pointing out that by hang- | jose of erecting a public building. The Times of India says 
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ing the assassin of the late Viceroy of India the object of the 
criminal—namely, immediate despatch to Paradise—is, ac- 
cording to his view, attained, the Gazette proposes that in 
future any native of India who murders a European shall, 
upon conviction, be dealt with as follows:—1. He shall Le 
branded in the forehead with a large M to denote his 
crime. 2. Both his arms shall be amputated above the 
elbow. 3. He shall be transported to England for twenty- 
one years, sent round the Cape confined in an iron cage, 
whipped once a month, on the same day of the month, and 
at the hour of the day on which he committed the mur- 
der, exhibited with the wild beasts of the Tower of Lon- 
don during his transportation; then, if he survive, 
put to death by decapitation, his body given for dissection, 
and burned if the felon be a Mussulman, or buried if a 
Hiadoo. Such an enactment, if widely circulated in the 
vernaculars, will have the effect of preventing such deeds of 
blood as have recently laid a Viceroy and a Chief Justice 
low. The life of the “ Civis Romanus” will be held sacred, 
under the strongest motives which can actuate those most 
likely to violate it. In short, the primary end of criminal 
legislation will be answered ; the most desperate characters 
will be deterred from crime by the prospect of a doom from 
which the boldest must shrink. Great severity is in such 
cases the truest mercy to all concerned, except the wretch to 
whom mercy cannot be extended without endangering the 
State. The magistrate is “the minister of God,” and is com- 
manded “not to bear the sword in vain.” The Delhi 
- Gazette does not, however, point out any passage in the 
Holy Scriptures commanding the magistrates to amputate 
people’s arms above the elbows, and it forgets that they have 
no wild beasts at present in the Tower of London. 

Republicans will do well to keep their eye on Edinburgh 
Castle. It is proposed to touch up the regalia and Crown 
jewels. The handsome oak panellii.g with which the Crown 
room is lined is to be cleaned and re-varnished, the cage 
enclosing the regalia is to be painted, the lions rampant which 
surmount the railings are to be gilt, and an iron barrier, with 
gate, is to be erected, so as to admit only a limited number of 
persons into the room at one time, and confine those entering 
to an inspection of the regalia and Crown jewels. With the 
view to the greater safety of the regalia, the marble table on 
which they are placed is to be enclosed in a glass case. It 
will then be impossible to touch the precious articles with a 
stick, as is sometimes done now by forward and thoughtless 
people, while they will be preserved from dust and the action 
of the atmosphere, to which they are now at all times exposed. 
While the repairs on the Crown Room are being executed, 
the regalia and jewels will be transferred from the cage to 
the large oak chest in which the former were deposited in 
1707 by the Earl Mareschal of Scotland, by order of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, and in which they lay till 
February, 1818, when they were restored to the sight of the 
public. The chest will be locked, and sealed with the 
Exchequer seals, till the new case is ready for the reception 
of the jewels and regalia. The Scotsman believes it is the 
intention of the authorities to get the articles cleaned. The 
crown, which weighs exactly fifty-six ounces, is to receive a 
new tiara, the present one being rather shabby. The bonnet, 
as the tiara was anciently called, is to be of crimson velvet. 
An addition of a new crimson velvet cushion, bound 
and trimmed with gold lace, is also to be procured for the 
crown to rest on. Besides the crown the regalia consists of 
the sceptre, the sword of State prevented to James IV. of 
Scotland in 1536 by Pope Julius II., and the Lord High 
Treasurer's mace. The jewels, which were bequeathed to 
George IV. by Cardinal York, the last male descendant of 
James VII., consist of the gold collar of the Order of the 
Garter, presented by Queen Elizabeth to James VI. on his 
being created a Knight of the Garter; “The St. George,” or 
badge of the Order of the Garter, richly enamelled and set 
with diamonds; “ The St. Andrew,” with on one side the 
image of Scotland’s patron saint finely cut on an onyx set 
round with diamonds, and on the other the badge of the 
Order of the Thistle, underneath which is placed a miniature 
of James I.’s Queen, Anne of Denmark; and the coronation 
ring of Charles I., set with a large light ruby surrounded by 
diamonds. 

From India we have news of the Looshai expedition to the 
18th March. On that date General Brownlow reports that 
the whole of the Southern Howlongs have submitted, and 
that the task confided to the column bas been fully accom- 
plished. The results of the campaign are that two powerful 
hostile tribes have been completely subdued and twenty re- 
sisting villages destroyed. Fifteen chiefs have surrendered 
and tendered their submission, and numerous captives have 
been released. A Calcutta telegram announces that £20,000 
has been already subscribed for the monument to be erected 
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that the Indian Budget will be read at the usual time, and 
that the probable surplus of income over expenditure is 
nearly one million sterling. The same journal states that it 
is understood that the Government of India have “ severely 
condemned the unnecessary slaughter of the helpless Kukas.” 


Chronic deficit and discontent in Jamaica seems to have 
been succeeded by a growing prosperity very gratifying to 
those who know the recent history of the island. The 
financial statement presented at a meeting of the Legislative 
Council held lately shows a revenue of £407,000 during the 
past financial year, and an expenditure of £385,000, leaving 
a balance of over £21,000 in favor of revenue over expendi- 
ture. The estimate of revenue for the current year is £406,- 
000 ; of expenditure, £402,000. Owing to the healthy state 
of the finances, the island Government are enabled to in- 
crease the expenditure for educational purposes from £11,700 
to £15,600. Another sum of £2,000 is to be voted for pre- 
liminary expenses in establishing a training college at Span- 
ish Town; and the public buildings there are to be used for 
the purposes of this institution when Kingston becomes— 
as it long ought to have become—the seat of Government. 
So flourishing is this colony, of which we have long been 
accustomed to hear the most doleful stories, that the Colonial 
Secretary can point to a surplus revenue account, made up of 
unexpended balances accruing from yerr to year. This item 
now shows an available balance of £25,000, of which sum it 
is proposed to devote £20,000 for works to be undertaken in 
the department of the director of roads, leaving £5,000 still in 
the public chest. It was long ago predicted that if Jamaica 
became prosperous once more, it must be through the class 
of small producers, and a recent inquiry instituted by the 
Governor has brought to light unexpected evidences of suc- 
cessful industry among the negro proprietors. These men 
used to express the juice of the cane and boil it into syrup 
by a rude process, leading ‘to considerable waste ; they now 
use small sugar-mills, of which it has been found that over 
5,615 are distributed throughout the island, 5,374 moved by 
horse-power, and 240 by hand. Of course, these are quite 
apart from the mills on the larger properties in the hands of 
the white planters. So the Jamaica negro is willing enough 
to work in his own way for himself, however unwilling he 
may be to work steadily and regularly for other people. 


An interesting paper was read lately by Mr. Hamilton 
at the Statistical Society in London on the subject of the 
Colonies. As may be imagined from the venue, the author 
treated the matter mainly from the economical and statistical 
points of view, and his industry “ cyphered out” some results 
which are worth noting. We find that the colonies and 
dependencies deal with Great Britain for nearly a quarter of 
her exports—for £51,000,000 in £222,000,000. Mr. Hamilton's 
argument went to prove that that sum was so much added to 
the aggregate income of the English people. Analyzing the 
consumption of English produce in the different colonies, and 
contrasting it with that of some foreign countries, we have 
the following figures:—In British North America, £1 5s. 8d. 
per head ; in Australia and New Zealand, £8 10s. 3d. ; among 
the white population of the Cape, £8 12s.; aud in the West 
Indies £2 7s.; while in the United States it is only 12s. 10d., 
in France 6s., in Spain 2s. 1d., and in Russia 11d. Even 
Portugal, in spite of reciprocity and commercial treaties, only 
takes gonds to the value of 10s. 4d.; Holland figures highly, 
at £2 16s. 2d., but then it must be remembered Holland is a 
great depét for German goods in transit. The writer’s deduc- 
tions are obvious. The trade follows the flag. Colonial con- 
nection represents important annual receipts, which its dis- 
ruption would disturb or destroy. With regard to the field 
the colonics offer to emigration from our overstocked country 
he notes that their relative area to the mother-country is as 
44 to 1, not including India and our military dependencies, 
which are as 8 to 1. In the discussion that ensued, the 
natural objection was taken that a great portion of that area 
was really valueless. But even should you reduce it by one- 
half you do not materially affect the writer's argument. In 
answer to the objection as to the burden the colonies impose 
on the exchequer, Mr. Hamilton gives facts as follows :—The 
total expenditure on them from 1853 to 1871 came in round 
numbers to £44,000,000; the total value of the exports ‘to 
£450,000,000. Proceeding on the assumption that the ex- 
ported produce represents so much income, that taxation on 
English incomes varies from 10 to 20 per cent., and, taking it 
at the lower figure, Mr. Hamilton assumes that the revenue 
of these nineteen years must have been £45,000,000. Then 
he assumes triumphantly that it leaves a balance of a million 
to the credit side. 


A captain in the English army has patented an invention 
which will certainly be a great aid to the drill book. A pig- 
my battalion of six companies, with the proper complement 


the Times,from whom we are quoting) has Jevised what is 
likely to prove a very material and practical aid in drill 
instruction, especially to those militia and volunteer 
officers who may not have learnt the new system or who 
may have sufficient opportunity of learning it on parade, and 
there is no reason why this first chert of ten movements 
should not be followed by others showing the more compli- 
cated battalion formations, brigade movements of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, and the three arms combined; and the 
system might include divisional field days. We should 
add that a card supplies the words of command, and that the 
positions of the officers are correctly shown. A few lessons 
with the Lilliputian Regiment will give more confidence to a 
young officer than many days’ patient study of the drill book. 


A good deal of adverse criticism, remarks Allen’s Indian 
Mail, has been aimed et the India-office for what is said to 
be its niggardiy treatment of Lord Mayo’s widow and chil- 
dren, bereft of their natural protector under circumstances 
which would justify any amount of practical sympathy with 
the kereaved survivors. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, reminded 
his hearers that a pension of £1,000 a year for Lady Mayo, 
accompanied with a grant of £20,000 down for the benefit of 
her children, was more than equal to the £2,000 a year be- 
stowed on Lady Elgin. It is also worth noting that one- 
half of Lady Elgin’s pension was paid out of the Imperial 
revenues, whereas the whole amount awarded to Lady Mayo 
will be defrayed from the Indian Exchequer. So far, there- 
fore, as the Indian Government is concerned, it can hardly be 
pleaded with any fairness that the debt which India owes to 
Lord Mayo has not been adequately repaid to his family. 
To judge, however, from the comments of the daily papers, a 
good many people remain dissatisfied. One journal points a 
contrast between, the money lavished on balls and banquets 
at Westminster and the money begrudged to the widow of a 
munificent Viceroy, who died a violent death in the discharge 
of his public duty. Another argues that a people accustomed 
to see immense revenues squandered in “sloth, debauchery, 
and vice,” by the princely pensioners of the Indian Govern- 
ment, would never begrudge a handsome pension to the 
relief of the most popular Governor whose loss they had to 
mourn. The case of a Viceroy who dies, like Lord Elgin, 
from “ natural causes,” is declared to be very different from 
that of one who dies by assassination “in the immediate dis- 
charge of a public duty.”” Where the diflerence lies we are 
quite unable to see, inasmuch as Lord Elgin also died in the 
discharge of his public duties. 


The April number of Blackwood’s Magazine has a review of - 








the position of, the Gladstone Ministry, in which the dispute 
arising out of the Washington Treaty figures conspicuously, 
The article, which is of course written in the interest of the 
Tory party, makes the following among other remarks on the 
Treaty of Washington: “ Americans may listen to our plea, 
that the Treaty does not secure to us the conditions which 
we were made to believe that it secured, and that, as now 
worded, it docs not even express what our Commissioners 
intended, if indeed, the poor creatures were conscious of any 
intention beyond the drawing up of a paper which they could 
induce the American Commissioners to sign. Should the 
Americans do this, and, as a consequence of each nation dif- 
fering from the other in interpretation of the Treaty, allow 
the whole agreement to be annulled and another to be 
framed, then it is highly probable that the second attempt 
may be successful. We must not, of course, conceal from 
ourselves that there are many courses open to America, by 
pursuing which she might wound our honor and disastrously 
embitter the whole contention. Of these the most to be de- 
precated is one that has been threatened by a portion of the 
Transatlantic press, viz.: To lay the claims as they stand be- 
fore the arbitrators, leaving it to Great Britain to come into 
court 0, not as she may choose.” 


A suit brought by M. Goupil against M. Paul Feval the 
novelist, has just been decided before the Civil Tribunal of 
the Seine, after occupying two sittings. The plaintiff had 
imagined that his mother was represented in an odious light 
by one of the personages in the tale of “ Lu Rue de Jerusa- 
lem.” The character in question is acountry woman named 
La Goret, residing at La Ferté Mace (Orne), immensely rich 
as she pays 36,000f. in taxes, but so miserly that she mutilated 
her only son in order that he might be exempt from serving 
in the army, and that she should not be at the expense of 
buying him off; she also allows her husLand to die for the 
want of adoctor; her only weak point is that she believes in 
the existence of Louis XVII. M. Goupil’s mother, a widow, 
also resides at La Ferté Mace, and the coincidence of place 
and the exactitude of some of the descriptions have caused 
the plaintiff to suppose that his family has been designated. 
The defendant protested that he did not know the Goupils, 
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and had no intention whatever of picturing them; he had 
chosen a type, composed of various moral deformities, But 
entirely drawn from imagination. The Court gave a verdict 
for M. Paul Feval, with costs. 


—__.>-___—_ 


LONELY MAIDEN. 
Lo maiden in thy bower, 
Lightly roofed with fluttering vines, 
All thy love should sweetly flower, 
While the moon in beauty shines. 
No light ripple stirs the ocean, 
Moonbeamed lilies bend and kiss, 
And thy bosom’s graceful motion 
Makes each hour an hour of bliss! 


Oh! how dear when love is yearning, 
Beaming forth in brilliant eyes— 

Dreamy orbs with beauty burning, 
Like the stars in Autumn skies. 

Love on earth is ever glowing, 
Ever—ever day and night; 

And thy silvery words are flowing, 
Radiant with a rare delight. 


Musica! as mingling waters, 
Gentle as a streamlet’s tones, 
Are the fresh and rosy daughters, 
Love, the my bd beauty, owns! 
Sing, oh! sing then, lonely maiden, 
In thy balmy bower of vines— 
While my soul with love is laden, 
And the moon unclouded shines! 
—_—>—_—— 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Ata mosting bass at the Society of' Arts, on Tuesday, the 
19th ult., Dr. W. Smith in the chair, it was unanimously re- 
solved to form an association for the — of copyright 
roperty. Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. James Murray, Mr. 
gman, and Mr. Charles Reade were among the speakers. 

The Commission of Maires for the Department of the 
Seine have recently voted an address of thanks to the Dean 
of Westminster for the sermon preached by him in the 
Abbey onthe 5th of February, 1871, on behalf of the Man- 
sion House-Relief Fund. The address was accompanied by a 
very handsomely executed medal. 

It is intended to hold an exhibition of pictures and draw- 
ing by Holbein im the house of the Burlington Club, at the 
end of this month. The exhibition will include pictures and 
drawings from Windsor Castle and other Royal palaces. 


A journal of the proceedings of the first Parliament of 
Charles I. is being prepared for publication by Mr. Gardiner 
from a M.S. in the library of Sir Rainald Knightley. In his 
“ Life of Sir John Eliot” Mr. Forster refers to the want of 
—— of this most important Parliament, the printed 
journals being very defective. 

The London correspondent of the North British Mail 
writes :—“ The many admirers of Dr. George Macdonald will 
be interested in the fact that he is at work on a dramatic 
composition fitted for performance upon the stage. Should 
this design be prosecuted to its accomplishmeut the most 
popular of the living poets and novelists of Scotland, there 


B. H. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


FACTS IN THE NATIONAL LIFE. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


General Walker's latest publication from the Census Office 
furnishes material for a short article, in which certain im- 
portant facts from our national experience are made to show 
the inestimable advantages of peace. It appears that in the 
States which participated in the rebellion, viz.: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, the 

valuation of real estate in 1860 was $1,848,000,000, 
and in 1870 it was $1,463,000,000. In the same States the 
value of the personal property in 1860 was $2,465,000,000, 
while in 1870 it was but $564,000,000. This remarkable de- 
crease in personal estate is largely due, of course, to the 
emancipation of the slaves, who are now taken out of the 
class of property. In the four border States of Delaware, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri, to which may be added 
the District of Columbia, the assessed valuation of real estate 
in 1860 was $554,000,000, and in 1870 $1,134,000,000. In the 
same States the valuation of personal a oy | in 1860 was 
$635,000,000, and in 1870, $390,000,000. The depreciation of 
personal property in these last-named States is due to the 
same cause that operated in the States which engaged in the 
rebellion. The increase in the value of real estate in the 
same States during the decade, is yy worthy of notice, 
as indicating the impulse imparted by freedom to the growth 
and prosperity of communities. The total depreciation of 
personal estate in all the foregoing States is more than $2,- 
000,000,000, which is the estimated value of the slaves. Of 
this the eleven slave States lost over $1,900,000,000, while 
their depreciation of real estate in the ten years was nearly 
,000, The vicissitudes of the war account easily for 
the further loss. Add to all this the debt incurred, and then 
only a partial picture of the cost of war will be presented. 
The true value of the country in 1870 was $30,000,000,000; in 
1860, $16,000,000,000, and in 1850, $7,000,000,000. Of these 
amounts, the eleven States which went into the rebellion are 
credited with $2,737,000,000 in 1870, $5,200,000,000 in 1860, 
and $2,286,000,000 in 1850. At the two former dates these 
States have nearly a third of the entire wealth of the Union, 
while in 1870 they have but one-eleventh. We do not pre- 
sent these figures invidiously, but as simple facts which may 
serve as & Leweagis | gpex war, and as a proof of the promise 
— by peace. The statement recalls also the words of 
incoln in his second inaugural message when he said, 
“ Fondly do we hope—fervent!y do we ‘.' that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid for by another drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ‘The judgments 
of the Lord are true and just altogether.’ ” 


THE TRIUMPH OF GUILLOTIN.} 
From the Evening Post, 
The benevolent intentions of Joseph Guillotin, the kind- 





will be a markworthy addition made to the short roll of nor- 
thern writers who have produced works for the theatre.” 

The Camden Society bave added to their lists of proposed 
publications a series of letters addressed to Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson during his absence from England by his correspon- 
dents in London. They will be edited by Mr. Christie. 

The marbles from the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, re- 
cently taken by H.M.S. Caledonia will soon be safely housed 
in the British Museum. 

Mr. W. G. Thorpe, of Gloucester House, Larkhall Rise, 
states that the Erfurt catastrophe has not or the only 
copy of Luther's own Bible. “ There exist still five Bibles 
with his autograph and holograph extract preceding the title- 

age—one in the Queen’s library at Windsor, another in the 
Berlin Library, a third in that at Munich, the fourth in the 
British Museum, and the fifth in my own library.” 

The Atheneum says that the present session has brought 
forward fifty-nine candidates for the Fellowship of, the 
Royal Society. 


At the forthcoming perfurmance, at Westminster Abbey, 
of Bach’s “ Matthew Passion,” the chorales will be joined 
in by the members of the congregation, in accordance with 
the intentions of the composer. 

A translation of Shakspeare’s sonnets has appeared_in 
Swedish, for the first time, in the beginning of this year. 

With reference to the vellum copy of the New Testament 
found at Lambeth, which was proved to be an odd volume of 
the Mazarin Bible,a “ Bookseller” writes that the copy of this 
Bible sold at the Duke of Sussex’s sale was bought by Mr. 
John Leslie, the bookseller, for the late Dr. Daly, Bishop of 
Carlisle, for £290. Another copy was sold by Messrs. Sothe- 
by, after a smart competition between Messrs. Trubner and 
Sir Thomas Phillips, and was knocked down at over £500. 
Some dispute arose as to the authority for the purchase, but 
the book did not come up for competition again. 

Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood has finished the publication in 
parts of the second and thoroughly revised edition of his 
valuable “ Dictionary of English Etymology.” He has re- 
written and much enlarged his Introduction, “ On the Origin 
of Language.” 

The erection of the building for the new Guildhall Library 
has been advanced so far that the present library has to be 
closed for three months. 


A collection of lectures on physiology, delivered in the 
course of last winter by Professor Huxley, is in the press. 
The Professor, we learn, has derived much benefit from his 
sojourn in Upper Egypt. 

General de Cissey bas just decided that the German lan- 
guage, written and spoken, shall be required from all the 
Siideies for the school of Saint-Cyr, in June, 1873. Admire] 
Pothuan has issued a similar order for the naval school. 

It is said that Mr. Swinburne has written a poem on the 
death of Mazzini, which will appear in one of the April ma- 
gazines. 

A collection of water-color drawings has been formed at 
Messrs. Agnew’s, London, and 1s now being exhibited. 

There is to be a fine art and industrial exhibition at Not- 
tingham this year, at which will be exhibited selections from 
the Sheepshanks, Townshend, and Parsons collection, at 
Bouth Kensington Museum, and from the National Gallery. 


hearted physician whose desire to mitigate the sufferings of 
condemned criminals led to his suggestion, in 1789, that de- 
capitulation be done by machinery, have at last a perfect ful- 
filment.t The system by which condemned criminals are now 
executed in France combines the highest refinement of art 
and the mo t perfect humanity consistent with killing. Com- 
pared with the French system, indeed, our own bunglin 
Anglo-Saxon way of stranglirg the life out of a man is brutal 
in the extreme. The French, too, have not only adopted a 
pon regain | comfortable mode of death, but instead of de- 
pending upon the awkward hands of inexperienced and agi- 
tated novices, they give the local officers in the various de- 
tments nothing to do with executions. One man in all 
‘rance monopolizes the duties formerly distributed among 
many ; he, with four assistants and his guillotine, “e sent 
out ; A Paris whenever his services are required. Fortu- 
nately for France, executions are not common in time of 
peace, and this autocrat of the scaffold is by no means over- 
worked, being, during a large part of his time, a man of ele- 
gant leisure. In some countries such a monopoly woulé 
overwhelm any one man, and would seriously inconvenience 
criminal magistrates, who would be compelled to condemn 
their prisoners to death subject to the convenience of the 
ublic executioner. The latter functionary would frequently 
obliged to plead a previous engagement, and in the end he 
would arrange a regular annual route, like that of a visiting 
bishop or a popular lecturer. 

An executeur des hautes auvres was formerly attached to 
each of twenty-six courts, in diflereat parts of France. Du- 
ring the revolution which followed the battle of Sedan, 
known, like most revolutionary events in that country, by a 
date, the “ 4th of September,” nearly all the guillotines were 
destroyed, and all the executioners were dismissed, except 
one. This man was afterwards retained in his position by 
the present government, and the old local offices were abo- 
lished. The man’s name is Heinderech. He is sometimes 
called, as his predecessors at the capital have been called for 
many years, “ Monsieur Paris.” His salary is about twelve 
hundred dollars a year and he has four assistants. M. Hein- 
derech has a new guillotine, constructed under his own ai- 
rections, which is said to bea gost improvement over any 
previously used. The old guillotine was a large, clumsy 
aftair, placed on a high scaffold and reached by thirteen steps. 
The new one is constructed, apparently, to do its duty in the 
most expeditious and business-like way, without “ impress- 
ing” the spectators by its size or sombre appearance. It is 
small, and stands on the ground, there being a “table” in- 
stead of a scaffold. When Heinderech is ordered to leave 
Paris in a professional capacity, he takes his machine to 
pieces, packs it in a van, with zinc-lined baskets and other 
accessories. With a pair of horses he and his assistants then 
start for the place named. If a railroad is in the way, the 
van is placed on a truck and carried as near the place as 
possible. 3 

The recent execution, at Marquise, of Joseph Lemettre, 
condemued to death for many brutal murders and robberies, 
was an illustration of the wisdom and humanity shown in 
the adoption of this new system. What with the accuracy 
and rapidity of the machine, and the practised skill of the 
operator, the execution was strangely in contrast with similar 
scenes in this country or England. The whole is described 
by a correspondent in these few words: “ The old priest bade 
lim farewell, two of the assistants fastened him to the table, 





another adjusted his head, and like a flash of lightning the 


knife fell, and with a dull thud the criminal’s head fell into 
a basket; the time from the parting with the old priest to 
the falling of the head being hardly three seconds.” No 
room for reporters’ rhetoric there. No agitated sheriff; ne 
uncertain noose; no dying agonies; no convulsive motions 
before death; no — of the rope; no feeling of the 
pulse and “pronouncing dead” after many minutes. Ela- 
borate his description as he will up to the fatal moment, the 
reporter must end his recital abruptly, so far as the prisoner 
is concerned ; when the final signal has been given he has 
nothing to say but—* dead.” 

We think, in all seriousness, that Joseph Ignace Guillotin, 
to whom France is indebted for the “ guillotine,” deserves to 
be credited, now that his ideas have reached their fulfilment, 
with that humanity which induced him, as a philanthropist, 
to. urge its adoption upon the government of Louis XVI. 
That the King himself was one of the earliest victims of the 
instrument, and that it was used to such horrible excess by 
the revolutionists, was no fault of Guillotin. It is not his 
fault that an instrument which has made his name famous 
should also have made it odious. We credit him with his 
motives, sustained as they are by the results now reached. 
But when will the need and the disposition to take human 
life, under any circumstances, disappear from among us? 
Until then, all our claims to civilization suffer from one 
frightful flaw. 


A MATTER FOR PROMPT ACTION. 
From the Times. 


The Legislative Committee have closed their investigation 
into the charges against our corrupt Judges. We have no 
desire to anticipate the verdict of men whom we believe to 
be very impartial, and Sony impressed with the impor- 
tance of the duty committed to them. We are simply stating 
the prevalent opinion among those best informed when we 
say that evidence has been submitted to the Committee amply 
sufticient to justify a recommendation for the impeachment 
of those members of the New York Judiciary who have for 
years past perodied justice, and made our Courts a subject for 
reproach throughout the civilized world. Neither the Com- 
mittee nor the Legislature itself stand in the position of 
judges of the case submitted to them. Their duty is simply 
to act on well-substantiated prima facie evidence, leaving the 
accurate e of criminality to be determined by the 
proper tribunal. The investigation now closed is strictly 
analogous to that made by a Grand Jury into the apparent 
guilt of an accused person, and the Committee ought to be 
guided in its report by precisely similar rules to those which 
would warrant the committal for trial of an ordinary citizen. 

There is nothing which would cast greater discredit upon 
the genuineness of the New York reform movement than a 
failure at the present juncture to begin the purification of the 
Bench. Throughout the entire Union, the New York Bar 
has been looked on as degraded by its contact with men who 
have made the Bench alternately the seat of buftoonery, 
rowdyism, and shameless traffic in decisions. Abroad, 
capitalists have been deterred from pouring their wealth into 
our industrial enterprises, from the apparent league formed 
between Judges of the Supreme Court and swindlers in Wall 
street. The entire country has suffered from the contempt 
brought upon American justice by the practices of New York 
Courts. illions of dollars would not pay for the material 
loss thus inflicted upon the nation, and the demoralizing 
effect of the = of our Courts has been felt in every 
department of politics and society. The disgrace has been 
too notorious, and too well ascertained, to be disposed of by 
an investigation which should lead nowhere. Action on the 
evidence must be as decided as it is prompt. A higher 
responsibility could not possibly be intrusted to any body of 
men than that which rests first on the Judiciary Committee, 
and afterwards on the Legislature. We hope and believe 
that they will prove themselves to be fully worthy of it. 





ANOTHER STEAM LINK. 
From the Express. 


We see by the latest intelligence from Australia that Mr. 
Vogel, the Treasurer of New Zealand, and Mr. Webb, the 
Managing Director of the steamers plying across the Pacific 
to the Colonies from San Francisco, were, y latest advices 
at Sydney, endeavoring to obtain a subsidy for the line be- 
tween Australia, New Zealand, and California. It was an- 
nounced some months since that Mr. Vogel had entered in- 
to a contract with Mr. Webb, who represented the Pacific 
Steam Company of New York, for a fortnightly trans-Pacitic 
service for three years, commencing from the 7th of March, 
1871, at a subsidy of £50,000 per annum. This is the mail 
line which the tolonists of New Zealand are desirous of sus- 
taining, and for which they seek the assistance of New South 
Wales and Queensland. By this route a direct communica- 
tion is established with the United States, the British colony 
Columbia, and the seaports of the western coast of South 
America. The disposition of Parliament seems to be favora- 
ble to the scheme. Mr. Baillie Cochrane, recently callin, 
the attention of the House of Commons to the necessity o 
improving postal arrangements with the colonies at the an- 
tipodes, alluded to the long-cherished dream of the colonists 
of Victoria to establish a line of first-class steamships from 
Melbourne to England by the Cape. To accomplish this, he 
said, the colony wanted the Imperial Government to sub- 
scribe £70,000 per annum to place large ships on the long 
sea-voyage, which would make the passage in forty days, 
conveying first-class passengers at £50 per head, second-class 
at £30, and third-class at £11. If workingmen in Great 
Britain could get out to Australia in forty days at an ex- 
pense of £11, —— would be encouraged, and the 
colonies would no doubt obtaia a respectable class of non- 
assisted artisans whom it isso necessary to secure. We have 
no doubt the £70,000 in due time will be forthcoming, and 
thus our great commercial rival will have one more sickle 
in the field of the world’s commerce, while the United 
States, owing to blockhead legislation, stands coolly by 
looking on, and wonders why it is so little of it falls to our 
lot. 


STREET INFLICTIONS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 

Foreigners arriving in this city are disagreeably struck 
with the ragged appearance of the business avenues. What 
with the dilapidated-looking telegraph poles, with the skele- 
tons of the boy’s kites flaunting from the wires, and the va- 
ried character of business signs, some horizontal, some per- 
pendicular, and some stretched across the street, as banners 
from house to house, the towt ensemble is far from attractive. 
The awnings, and the that support them, through their 





tire lack of uniformity, although the grateful shade they 
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afford on a hot day is not to be despised, add materially to the | 
Ragged Fair look that prevails. In the chief cities ‘of Eu-| 
rope, Paris particularly, these things are managed very dif- 

ferently. There, enterprising tradesmen are not allowed to 

hang out large canvas or wire signs in the free and easy man- 

ner that is practised here. Even the awnings and frame- 

work are made to conform to a regulation plan as much as 

possible, and in the principal streets of the French capital 

they have to be drawn up close to the side of the houses after 

sunset, Neither are those necessary, but certainly not orna- 

mental, ash receptacles allowed to encumber the street, nor 
are shopkeepers’ samples, which are such a source of annoy- 

ance and no little danger to pedestrians, allowed outside. 

In connection with awnings there is one infringement of mu- 
nicipal regulations that is particularly annoying. That is the 

custom some storekeepers have of suspending articles from 

their awning frames. The damage these cause to stove-pipe 
hats annually must be enormous. Anybody not considerably 
below ordinary stature can scarcely walk a block in some of 
the populous thoroughfares without his beaver coming in 
contact with some pendant article, by which it is crushed 
down over his eyes and knocked out of all recognition or 
spun off into the gutter. Other tradesmen, apparently under 
the delusion that they own the sidewalk, will hang a string 
of specimens of their business from one awning post to the 
other over the curbstone, or pile along the latter an impassa- 
ble barricade of boxes and barrels, rendering it quite impos- 
sible to get on or oft the sidewalk without making a flank 
movement. All these things added to the filthy condition of 
the roadways, give our streets a most unseemly look, in spite 
of the many handsome buildings that line them. There is 
no city in the world of its size that can rival New York in 
the number and magnificence of her business structures, yet 
the whole effect is marred by the nuisances that are allowed 
to encumber the streets. 


LION-TAMERS. 
From the New York Times. 


Under the head of crimes and casualities one finds fre- 
quent illustrations of the familiar adage, “It never rains 
but it pours.” The latest epidemic of disaster seems to have 
concentrated its violence on lion-tamers. Since the shock- 
ing fate of Masscerti, torn‘to death by wild beasts in public, at 
an exhibition in England some months since, nearly half a 
dozen similar accidents have occurred in rapid succession. 
Last week a lion-tamer, in Penusylvania, was horribly man- 
gled, and now we have from Rome the story of a like 
catastrophe. At a menagerie lately opened in that city a 
man has been in the habit of going the rounds of the ditke- 
rent cages, and reciting to the audience the zoological pecu- 
liarities of the various animals. On the 8th of last month 
the person employed for this purpose, whose name was Ven- 
turelli, conceived the notion of passing his arm through the 
bars of the lion’s cage to caress one of the animals. At 
once the savage beast seized the hand in his teeth, and, upon 
Venturelli’s putting his other arm through to free the 
first, the other lions sprang upon him, and, before assistance 
could be procured, mutilated him horribly with their claws 
and teeth. For same minutes this dreadful scene lasted in 
the presence of a large number of men, women, and children, 
when the lion-tamer, Signor Bidel, entered the cage of the 
infuriated beasts, and, by a remarkable effort of courage and 
will, compelled them to release their prey, and, afer beating 
them soundly, sent them into their separate compartments. 
Poor Venturelli it was hoped would escape with the ampu- 
tation of his arm. But do not these repeated horrors furnish 
sufficient arguments against the encouragement of such bar- 
barous and inhuman exhibitions? 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


DEFENCES. 


It must not be supposed that our commercial ports and 
harbors are lying absolutely defenceless, quite at the mercy 
of an enterprising enemy. That enemy would first have to 
elude our home fleets. It would be much easier to talk of 
doing this than to do it. But, suppose that the hostile ships 
had safely and unknown passed through the cordon of our 
defensive navy, what would they find at one and all of our 
principal commercial harbors? They would find gunboats 
and block-ships, torpedoes, and earthen batteries thrown up 
on the shores. It should not be forgotten that the invention 
and improvement of torpedoes has quite altered the ques- 
tion. Electricity and telegraphy, as applied to submarine 
mining, have now rendered torpedoes safe to the defenders 
and certain in their action against the enemy; and one of 
the results of our latest panic was the establishment of a 
system of torpedo defence for our shores. We have now 
torpedo companies of engineers, and a large stock of tor- 
pedoes and the required electrical appliances for using 
them. It is quite true that, to make this system of de- 
fence perfect, the torpedoes themselves should be defended. 
Either floating or shore defences should be employed to pre- 
vent an enemy from cautiously removing or destroying the 
submarine mines. It is for this reason that it is intended 
eventually to build works of fortification at Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, and other ports. But, although torpedoes covered by 
fixed batteries on shore would be much more formidable than 
torpedoes not so poe. still, a system of torpedoes care- 
fully planned and thoroughly under the control of the de- 
fenders, would of itself be most formidable and possibly im- 
passable. No fleet would run slap-dash over a barrier of 
submarine mines merely to shell a commercial port ; and to 
proceed deliberately to remove or destroy the torpedoes would 
be a work of time. While this was being done, the ships of 
our navy, warned of the attempt by telegraph, would be un 
the heels of the enemy, and probably would catch him as in 
a trap. But under no circumstances can it reasonably be 
supposed that any of the chief commercial ports of the 
country would, if we were at war, be left to the defence 
of torpedoes alone. We have iron-clad floating batteries, 
gunboats, and block-ships; and, as their proper place would 
be just at such = it is almost impossible to conceive that 
our commercial harbors would be deprived of their legitimate 
defences. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that powerful 
earthen batteries would not be improvised as required at 
these harbors on the outbreak of war with a maritine ene- 
my. Lord Elcho has suggested that the inhabitants of the 
ports in question should be called upon to do something in the 
way of defence for themselves. In the event of the immi- 
nence of danger, if not before, no doubt those inhabitants 
would gladly aad ~angy do all in their power to assist in 
fortifying their ports. And, if the Government would only 
provide the guns, materials, and ammunition for the bat- 
teries, the necessary labor for their construction would soon 
be forthcoming. This, however, should not be left to chance. 
As every port and harbor ought to have its system of torpedo 
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defence settled and arranged on paper in times of peace, so 
every such system should be supplemented by plans cut and 
dry for shore batteries to be executed without fuss or delay 
at any moment. It is understood that a complete design for 
the torpedo defence of our shores is being or has been drawn 
up; and, if so, we may naturally assume that this and all 
other details will be carefully attended to by the authorities.— 
Morning Post. 
THE BUTTERFLY FLEET. 

It must be a matter of satisfaction to Admiral Rous that 
in yachts at least there is a chance of the old breed of Bri- 
tish sailor being maintained, undeteriorated by acquaintance 
with naval boilers and tea-kettles. A few years ago there 
was danger that most yachts would be furaished with pad- 
dles and screws; but the steam craft of this kind are going 
out of fashion. in fact, steam yachts are only regarded as 
luxurious modes of conveyance by sea. As inthe case of 
shooting, the increasing wealth of the country has enabled 
many men to indulge in a moor or a preserve, so an impulse 
has been given to new yacht-building which bids fair to have 
more useful consequences than merely to supply the means 
of a healthy and vigorous enjoyment. Gompethie with the 
crack American boats has put our yacht owners and builders 
upon their mettle, although it is not so gratifying to know 
that the value of the trials has been in no small degree de- 
preciated by certain misunderstandings amongst clubs and 
yacht owners. It would appear from the literature of the 
subject that the two countries have something yet to learn 
from each other in the various points which constitute practi- 
cal excellence in yacht-building. The American boats are 
stated to beat to windward better than ours. In a light 
brecze and smooth water they have shown themselves on the 
whole superior. The question, however, is still an open 
one, and there may be more favorable opportunities for test- 
ing it in the summer, when, as we are informed, there is a 
prospect of a visit to our shores of six of the fastest Ameri- 
can boats. Meanwhile we ought not to fail for want of in- 
struction, Yacht owners as well as yacht builders are grow- 
ing bewildered under the cumulative suggestions of writers 
who are striving to render winning as nearly as possible a 
certainty through the medium of diagrams. The effort in 
the scientific direction is, however, to be commended. The 
only drawback to confidence about it is the confusion which 
would seem to be prevalent even in the consecrated head-quar- 
ters of naval architecture. We have contrived to build ships 
that have gone down like stones from an error afterwards 
proved with considerable accuracy +! figures. We have 
launched others based on problems of buoyancy and gravity, 
and all the rest of it, and at sea, somehow or other, they roll 
and pitch es if science had never had anything to do with 
them. Yacht owners are not liable, perhaps, to tragical 
penalties for mistakes in altering or improving or converting 
or inventing their boats. They contrive, at any rate, io keep 
them afloat, and,it;would be intercsting to know if this is ever 
done in defiance of the laws of modern ship building. It 
must be admitted that very frequently the secret of swift- 
ness escapes discovery altogether; that yachts built in the 
same way exhibit different powers and qualities; that an 
owner in endeavoring to enliven his tortoise succeeds in pro- 
ducing a snail. On the other hand, we are assured that 
builders who construct a crack yacht conceal a secret which, 
like a medical invention, ought to be made public property. 
We are inclined to doubt the supreme importance of a de- 
sign which so frequently results in failure in the hands of 
those who have hit upon it. 

The increase of yachts has naturally given rise to an in- 
crease of clubs, some of which are ——s from the Ad- 
miralty the honor of having the prefix of Royal to their 
designation. This request was refused a short time since in 
the case of the Dart Club, but the authorities have since 
altered their minds, and the club is now as Royal as the 
Irish constabulary. Of couise the Royal clubs need not all 
expect that a Queen’s Cup should be given to them as an 
accompaniment of their warrant. The Royal Dart, in its 
petition on the subject, thought it necessary to state that it 
would not expect a piece of plate from the Queen for its 
regatta. But yachting is a sport that deserves every reason- 
able encouragement—certainly as much as horse-racing as 
that pastime is at present carried on. Without going into 
picturesque paroxysms on the indication of our “ Viking 
blood” afforded by keeping a schooner or a cutter to run 
races, we may acknowledge that there are few prettier sights 
in the world than the flashing sails of the yacht on the sea, 
and that the excitement of bowling before a stift breeze in 
the Solent is preferable even to riding in a fast gig. And 
the pleasures of those who go down to the tide in yachts 
ought to be enhanced in these days, when every boat capa- 
ble of holding her own is supposed to exemplify not alone 
the nautical but the scientific accomplishments of her owner. 
—Patl Mall Gazette. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


For some time past gossip has been making free with Suez 
Canal Company. There was a general assumption that it 
could only maintain itself by borrowing, and that there could 
be no money forthcoming from France during the German 
war and the civil disturbances. It was certain that, with 
shifting and drifting sands and silting tideways, it must need 
continual mending. The inability to take up stitches in 
time might doom the whole undertaking to perdition. A 
geod deal of this was so plausible, that, naturally, share- 
holders grew uneasy and the public suspicious. Those who 
were “ bearing” the scheme disposed with a contemptuous 
shrug of the testimony that reported differently. Of course 
M. Lesseps had “squared” it. Yet it seems that many of 
these stories might have been disposed of by facts. Whena 
steamer of a certain length, draught and burden had made 
the passage, her voyage might have been accepted as proof 
positive in matters of measurement. M. Lesseps, however, 
knows his countrymen, and he knows what extravagant 
canards may find circulation on the French bourses. Although 
the credit of a canal company stands on a different footing 
from that of a bank, still it is a serious thing letting the 
shares get an ill name and settle steadily downwards. Ac- 
cordingly, he thought fit to anticipate the customary time of 
meeting, and assembled his shareholders to listen to his 
assurances and statistics. We have every confidence in M. 
Lesseps’ veracity, and should not have been incljned to doubt 
in any case that things are very much 4s he represents them. 
Still M. Lesseps is an enthusiast, and enthusiasts are apt to 
deceive themselves with other people. As it happens, we 
are able generally to confirm his report, by information re- 
ceived from impartial English sources. We are glad tu be- 
lieve his Canal isso far a success that already it pays its way, 
if not its shareholders, while the brightening future is theirs 
to as M, Lesseps dreamed it. 











M. Lesseps set out by assuring his shareholders that, in 
spite of the circumstantial paragraphs that have appeared 
from time to time in the newspapers, the directors have 
never yet entertained a serious proposal for parting with their 
property. The utmost they have said is, that should a joint- 
stock society of Governments talk of buying and neutralizing 
it, its propositions would be duly submitted to the share- 
holders. As for these shareholders, although the report takes 
a cheerful tone over the results it announces, they are per- 
haps less to be congratulated than the outside commercial 
world. Receipts exceed expenditure for the first time, there- 
fore we may fairly dismiss—for the first time at any rate— 
the apprehension of the Canal being abandoned. But the 
favorable balance is a very small one—absurdly small in its 
relation to the enormous capital expended. The receipts for 
the current year are estimate: at eighteen million francs, the 
outgoings at about sixteen millions; consequently there will 
remain about £80,000 sterling to distribute in dividends. 
This is little enough to scramble for. But it must be remem- 
bered—and M. Lesseps, of course, does not fail to dwell on 
these points—that the scheme is just receiving its elan ; that 
the incredulous are being converted; that those who set 
themselves and their prejucices against it are being dragged 
along in the wake of more enterprising and more enlightened 
competitors; that steam has just achieved its new triumph 
over sail. We may think M. Lesseps colors somewhat in rose 
tint when he talks of the development of the traffic being 
sensibly checked by the inability of the building yards to 
turn out steamers fast enough. But we may well believe 
that the increase of business up to the present time is no fair 
measure of what may be looked for; yet, even so far as they 
have gone, the figures are encouraging. In 1870, 486 ships 
passed through the Canal, paying in dues at ten francs per 
ton, 5,159,000 francs. In 1871, the numbers were 765 and 
8,993,000 francs, while ia January and February of the 
present year 200 vessels have already payed dues amounting 
to two millions and a half of francs, or £100,000 sterling. 
We doubt, however, whether the company are altogether 
justified in assuming the trade of these particular months asa 
fair basis for estimating the year’s returns. We have ne 
figures by us to refer to, but we should presume that trade 
must languish during the sultry season, when the narrow 
Red Sea is like.a blast furnace, and the stokers of ill-venti- 
lated steamers die off like scorched flies. —Jdid. 


—_>____- 


THE MIDDLE CLASS DEMAGOGUE. 


There is, in truth, a wide field for the exercise of the 
talents of the middle-class demagogue. The small shop 
keeper has his own peculiar grievances as well as tbe artisan , 
he is ground down by heavy taxes, and finds it difficult to 
live by the most assiduous attention to his business. He ig 
successfully opposed by the co-operative stores, and. ooks 
forward to utter extinction if he does not make an effort to 
meet the co-operative principle on its own ground. He is 
generally as poor as a church mouse, and yet is obliged to 

poor rates to support people who are often idle from 
choice. He is deeply interested in keeping down such local 
charges as those for lighting, paving, and cleansing the 
streets; and the filth of the metropolis, which causes so much 
irritation to the —_ mass of the inhabitants of London, is 
only a proof to the small trader that his demagogue is doing 
his duty. People who know little or nothing of the inner 
life of a metropolitan vestry have no idea of the complete 
control which the class of small traders exercise over local 
aflairs. Well-to-do tradesmen, with large and liberal ideas, 
will not sit upon a vestry or local board; they despise local 
work and local interests, and prefer to allow things to remain 
as they are, rather than trouble themselves with the paltry 
concerns of a parish. The field is therefore left open for the 
middle-class demagogue, who willingly comes to the front to 
rform the behest of his client, the small shopkeeper. He 
s usually a small trader or shopkeeper himself, perhaps a 
little more prosperous than his neighbors, and has sufficient 
time on his hands to devote to the local affairs of the district. 
He first of all makes himself conspicuous at the meetings of 
the “ Tradesmen’s Club,” where the petty shopkeepers meet 
for conviviality and discussion. Our demagogue takes an 
active part in these proceedings, and, being gifted with a 
fluent tongue, he soon acquires the art of speaking, and 
addresses himself readily to any topic which may turn up. 
Of course, his style is not very polished, nor has he any 
accurate knowledge of his mother tongue. His grammar is 
usually faulty; but the blemishes which are apparent to an 
educated ear remain undiscovered by his associates, who are 
generally as ignorant as himself. In time, the demagogue 
gets into favor, and fills a few small probationary offices pre- 
paratory to stepping into the great arena of public life. He 
becomes church warden of the parish, and sits in the official 
pew on Sundays with the air of a monarch. If the rector 
has tendencies towards ritualism, the demagogue does his 
best to thwart the schismatic, and perhaps an open rupture 
between the rye and his flock wins the agitator immediate 
fame. But if all goes calmly and smoothly he quietly awaits 
his time, and becomes a guardian of the poor, in which 
capacity he finds ample scope for the display of his talents, 
He regularly attends the weekly meetings, and distinguishes 
himself by his brutal manner, and the bullying tone which be 
adopts in his communication with the paupers. He is always 
on the watch for an opportunity to cut down the rates, and 
regards every penny spent upon the comfort of the inmates 
of the workhouse as sheer waste of public money. 
The local prints now begin to sound his praises, and to 
report his speeches, carefully, of course, helping bim when 
he is deficient in grammar and sense, and obsequiously 
smoothing over passages which are too trenchant and start- 
ling for the public eye. He is a purist of the first water, who 
regards with pious horror ve | misappropriation of public 
money. To give an extra half-pint of beer to a pauper he 
holds to be an unpardonable sin, but he does not scruple to 
lunch and dine luxuriantly at the public expense. The 
weekly or monthly dinners are snug little things in their 
way; the fare is of the most substantial kind; and, as the 
poor ratepayers have to settle the bill, it does not matter how 
extravagant the board is inthe matter of beef and ale. Our 
demagogue knows well that no inquiring ratepayer will pry 
too deeply into the accounts; and, as a set-off against any 
extravagance of which he and his colleagues may be guilty, 
he can always show that the inmates of the workhouse are 
almost starved to death, and that the outdoor relief is the 
most meagre that the law permits. But the fine talents of 
our hero are not allowed to shine long in the comparative 
obscurity of a guardianship of the poor. He has always 
ded the position as probationary, and has his eye upon, 
a higher post, where uis genius will be fully recognised. He 
is elected to a seat on the vestry, and is now fully installed 
as a representative man. He has, of course, grown with his 





advancement in life, and, from being a boon companion and 
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ood fellow with half the ratepayers at the “ Tradesmen’s | 
“lub,” he now becomes distant in manners, and, when he | they have rendere 
does put in an appearance at the pot-house, he assumes the | fault if they were 
character of agreat public man, who never speaks without a| convinced 


| they have added to virtue and religion; how many people 
d happy, by showing that it was their own 
not so; and, lastly, how entirely they have 
our fops and young men of the advantage of 


feeling of grave responsibility. He, however, usually reserves | learning.” Colley Cibber, speaking of the effect of his writ- 
his eloquence for his place in public, where the representa-| ings upon the theatrical world, says :—* There wac scarcely 
tives of the local organs will be sure to record all he ~~ acomedian of merit in the whole company whom his ‘ Tatler 


A man who holds so high a position, and who is occasiona 
a member of a deputation appointed to interview a live 
Cabinet Minister, cannot afford to cast the pearls of his elo- | 
quence away recklessly. Our demagogue is a great man at 
public meetings when questions of public interest are dis- 
cussed. If the district is agitated about some gas or water 
bill, which threatens to be of general utility, he comes at 
once to the front and denounces its promoters as the enemies 
of mankind. Some of the best measuves for social improve- 
ment have been “ burked” by the efforts of the middle-class 
demagogue. He is the sworn foe to sanitary reform, and for 
the all-sufficient reason that his constituents own most of 
the property in the squalid districts of the town, which would 
be inevitably condemned as nests of fever and cholera were 
a good sweeping measure passed. “The free born Briton, 
he holds, has a right to let out tenements, the very sight of 
which wonld turn the stomach of a savage. , 

The cant cry of the demagogue is “ centralisation.” Every 
attempt to introduce a better system of government for Lon- 
don he denounces, and brands with that awful word. We 
are, it seems, in constant danger of being governed by a cen- 
tral and irresponsible authority, and, but for the active in- 
terference of the demagogue, we might see our glorious 
chaos of misgovernment replaced by one vigorous and re- 
spectable local authority. At the meetings of the * our 
hero shines in that branch of eloquence which the indepen- 
dent press, with singular want of taste, calls “ personal in- 
vective.” He has always something disagreeable and 
pointed to say of any refractory member who dares to ex- 
press a liberal or independent idea. He is the terror of his 
timid colleagues, and does not scruple to fling an occasional 
insult at the Chair. The ordinary rules of debate are not 
regarded at the vestry mectings, and the distinction be- 
tween Parliamentary and unparliamentary language is not 
too nicely defined.—Civilian. ' 

—__>__—_- 
RICHARD STEELE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU.” 
(Conelusion.) 


The first number of the ‘ Tatler’ appeared on the 12th of 
April, 1709, a date that marks one of the most important 
eras in modern literature. It was the first periodical work 
ever pnblished in this country, and was the precursor of the 
modern magazine and the modern novel. It was published 
three times a week—Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays ; 
its size was a half-sheet folio, and its price was one aon. 
The exact circulation is not known, but it was undoubtedly 
very large. In addition to its pleasant satire upon the follies 
of the age, its pathetic little stories and allegories, it also 
contained the news of the day. Those papers which related 


Cotleehouse; poetry from Wills’s ; more learned articles from 
the Grecian; foreign and domestic news from St. James's; 
and the miscellaneous from his own ‘lodgings, where, with his 
usual discrepancy between precept and practice, he penned 
satires upon the follies of fashion in an enormous fifty-guinea 
black peruke. 

“ Isaac Bickerstaff”’—the soubriquet under which he wrote 


ly | had not made better by his public recommendation of them, 
and many days had our house been filled by the credit and 


influence of his pen.” 

A fine critic (Hazlitt) has thus compared the ‘ Tatler’ with 
the ‘ Spectator’ :—‘“ It contains” (he writes) “only half the 
number of volumes, and, I will venture to say, at least an 
equal quantity of wit and sense. The first sprightly runnings 
are there; it has more of the origine] spirit, more of the 
freshness and of the stamp of nature. The indications of 
character and strokes of humor are more true and frequent ; 
the reflections that suggest themselves arise more from the 
occasion, and are less spun out into regular dissertations.” 

The same authority, in another place, draws an equally 
just parallel between the two great writers themselves: 
“ Steele seems to have gone into his closet chiefly to set down 
what he had observed out-of-doors. Addison seems to have 
spent most of his time in his study, and to have spun out and 
wiredrawn the hints which he borrowed from Steele, or took 
from nature, to the utmost.” 7 

Mark the phrase, “ which he borrowed from Steele.” Of all 
Addison’s writings, those upon which his fame is the most 
solidly based are the ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,’ and his 
criticism upon Milton; and for the idea of these he was 
indebted to Steele. Thesixth number of the‘ Tatler’ contains 
a criticism on Milton, which is the germ of the more lengthy 
and elaborate essay in the ‘Spectator; while the second 
number of that last-named work, which contains the first 
sketch of the immortal Club, including even Sir Roger him- 
self, is Steele’s own composition. I have no desire to rob 
Addison of the well-deserved fame he has acquired by that 
exquisite creation, which, left in the hands of his friend 
alone, would have lacked much of its fine finish; but let us 
not enrich that fame at the expense of that of another. 

Steele was the first writer who approached to a just 
appreciation of Shakspeare’s genius; how admirably he has 
described the vivifying power of the great dramatist in the 
following sentence !—* Shakspeare seems suffering the events 
represented, while other writers merely look on.” In care 
and polish of style Steele is, as a rule, far behind his coad- 
jutor: the former wrote too hurriedly, frequently es, | 
his paper in the printing-office while the press waited, anc 
bestowing but little care upon their correction: and yet, in 
felicity of expression and delicacy of wit, his writings contain 
passages of which few parallels can be adduced. ere are a 
few, selected at random. 

Speaking of the education of women:—* You deliver 
your daughter to a dancing-master; you put a collar round 
her neck and teach her every movement, under pain of 
never having a husband if she steps or looks awry; and all 
the time you forget the true art, which is to make the mind 
and body improve together, to make gesture follow thoughts, 
and not let thoughts be employed upon gesture.” Again: 
“ Any doctrine on the subject of dying, other than that of 
living well, is the most insignificant and most empty of all 
labors of men.”—* Learning does not improve in us what 
nature endowed us with, for not to have good sense with 
learning is only to have more ways of exposing oneself: 
and to have sense is to know that learning itself is not 
knowledge.”—* He who thinks no man his superior but for 





—was, says Macaulay, “an imaginary person almost as well 
known in that age as Mr. Paul Pry or Mr. Samuel Pickwick 
in ours.” It was Swift, however, and not Steele, who first 
wrote under that title. There vas a celebrated astrologer 
and composer of prophetic almanacks named John Partridge, 
upon whose predictions Swift wrote a satire, in which he 
foretold, under the name of “ Isaac Bickerstaff, astrologer,” 
that John Partridge would die upon acertain date in the 
ensuing year. As soon as the date was passed, Swift sent 
forth avother pamphlet, in which he solemnly averred that 
his prophecy was fulfilled, and that John Partridge was no 
more: upon which the irate almanack-maker wrote a 
vehement reply, to announce to the world that he was still 
living The amusement occasioned by this absurd paper-war 
may be imagined. While the town was yet laughing over it, 
the first number of the ‘ Tatler’ appeared, in which Steele 
assumed the now famous nom de plume of “ Isaac Bickerstaff.” 
He thus wittily alludes to the mock prophecy, and to the 
protest of John Partridge: “I have in another place, and in 
a paper by itself, sufficiently convinced this man that he is 
dead; andif he has any shame, I do not doubt that by this 
time he owns it to all his acquaintances ; for though the legs 
and arms and whole body of that man may still appear and 
perform their animal functions, yet since—as I have else- 
where observed—his art is gone, the man is gone.” 

The plan of the ‘ Tatler’-—and the ‘ Spectator’ was but a 
continuance of the same—was Stecele’s invention alone. Just 
before the appearance of the first number, Addison had 
departed for Ireland, and was even ignorant of his friend's 


virtue, and no man his inferior but for vice, can never be 
obsequious or assuming in a wrong place; but will be as 
ready frequently to late men in rank below him, as to 
avoid and pity those above.”—* A vain fellow takes twice 
as much pains to be ridiculous as would make him sincerely 
agreeable.” But most exquisite of all is this passage, from 
an eulogy upon Lady Elizabeth Hastings: “ Yet though her 
mien carries much more of invitation than command, to be- 
hold her is an immediate check to loose behavior, and to 
love her is a liberal education.” 

I could go on for pages with such extracts as these—with 

ges and stories of exquisite pathos, such’ as Inkle and 
farico, the Dream: with pages of witty satire—such as the 
description of Jack Simple, who upon going toa party spends 
half an hour in the anteroom trying to catch a careless air, 
and as a natural consequence produces a highly artificial 
one, and who is constantly running back to the mirror to 
recollect his forgetfulness, But let the reader take down the 
volumes of the ‘ Tatler,’ and find them for himself. 

With the two hundred and seventy-first number, in the 
very height of its popularity, without a word of warning 
even to Addison, Steele brought the ‘ Tatler’ to a close. 
In the meantime he had lost the place of Gazetteer, in con- 
sequence of an article written against Harley: Swift endea- 
vored to mediate, but political feelings ran too high. 

On the ist of March, 1711, appeared the first number of 
the ‘ Spectator.” Its success was immediate and enurmous. 
In No. 10 Addison states the circulation to have been three 
thousand daily—a very large issue, when we consider it 
must have been confined almost to London alone. There 








connection with this novel venture, until, upon reading one 
of the papers, he discovere’ a criticism upon a passage in 
‘Virgil, which had been previously communicated to him 
by Steele. But although Addison Jegan to contribute after 
the sixth pumber, he was not a regular contributor until 
after the eightieth. Of the two hundred and seventy-one 
numbers of which the ‘ Tatler’ is composed, only forty-one 
are ascribed to Addison, thirty-four to the two friends jointly, 
twelve to Swift, and the remainder to Steele alone. And yet 
Macaulay asserts that the work would heve possessed no 
value but for the assistance of Addison. Truly, then, the 
wheat is in very small proportion to the chaff! 

Much of the misunderstanding as to the relative merits of 
the two authors has arisen from a too liberal interpretation 
of the self-denying generosity with which Steele blazoned 
the value of his coadjutor’s assistance in the following pas- 
sage, which occurs in the first collected edition of the 
‘Tatler :-—" This good office he performed with such force 
of genius, humor, wit, and learning, that I fared like a dis- 


were no trains, or even stage-coaches, in those days, to 
whirl away thousands of copies to the remotest ends of the 
kingdom for each morning’s reading. Upon the stamp-duty 
being imposed, the circulation fell off one-half. When the 
entire series of the ‘Spectator’ was collected into guinea 
volumes the sale reached 9,000 copies. As [have before 
stated, the sketch of the Club was written by Steele; he also 
wrote one-third of the thirty papers devoted to Sir Roger de 
Coverley. Of the 555 papers contained in the first series, 
274 were written by Addison, and 236 by Steele. It is some- 
what remarkable that the periodical should have sustained 
its high reputation when so large a portion of it was the 
work of one whose essays are stigmatized by Macaulay as 
trivial and commonplace. The remaining fifty-five papers 
were composed by various hands—by authors quite unknown 
to the general reader, if we except Swift and Pope. But so 
great was the estimation in which the ‘ Spectator’ was held, 
that to have written one article in it was sufficient to make a 
man famous for the rest of his life. After the publication of 


tressed prince who calls in a powerful neighbor to his aid;| No. 555 there was an interval. Then a second series was 


I was undone by my auxiliary. When 
him in, I could not subsist without dep 


had once called | produced, of which the articles were almost wholly written 
yenence upon him.” | by Addison, assisted occasionally by Budgell. 


he two 


In another place (this after Addison's death) he says: “T| series, which were afterwards collected into eight volumes, 
rejoiced in being excelled, and made those talents—whatever | consisted of 635 numbers. As far as can be ascertained, those 


they are—which I have, give way and be subservient to the 


superior qualities of afriend whom I loved.” Thus wrote | are by Steele. 


Steele, and the world believed him. 


Of the effect produced upon the town by the‘ Tatler, : 
“Bre 


Gay thus writes in his 


resent State of Wit':—‘It is| ber of the ‘ Guardian,’ 


| papers signed ‘Clio’ are by Addison; those signed‘ T. & R. 
But there is much doubt upon the sub- 


ect. 
On the 12th of March, 1715, was published the first num- 
In this publication, Steele created 


incredible to conceive the effect his writings have had upon| a new set of characters, of which Nestor Ironside, the guar- 
the town; how many thousand follies they have either quite | dian of the Lizard family, was the central figure. With the 
banished, or given a great check to; how much countenance | ninety-seventh number, Addison became a contributor. But 


the work attained nothing approaching the fame of its pre- 
decessors. Steele embroiled it in political disputes; in one 
of his articles he fiercely attacked Swift, as the supposed 
author of a violent Tory paper in the ‘Examiner.’ The 
latter denied the authorship—whether truthfully or not it is 
difficult at the present day to ascertain; yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the calmness and moderation of his denial con- 
trasts very favorably with the undue virulence of his oppo- 
nent. But Steele was a furious Whig, who sacrificed not 
only his friends but himself upon the altar of his creed. 
The end of the matter was a total estrangement from Swift, 


jand the abrupt close of the ‘Guardian’ with the one hun- 


dred and seventy -fifth number. 

In the same year appeared‘ Town Talk,’ ‘ Chit Chat, and 
‘The Tea-Table.’ But none of these extended beyond a few 
numbers. They were followed by a political journal entitled 
‘The Englishman,’ which was published thrice a week, and 
in which appeared his famous article upon the demolition of 
Dunkirk, which raised much excitement at the time. About 
the same time he published ‘The Crisis, a bitter pampblet, 
advocating the principles of the Revolution, and the aliena- 
tion of the crown frum the Stuarts. 

In those days of Tory ascendancy, and with a Stuart, not 
wholly indifferent to the ties of blood, upon the throne, 
such extreme opinions were not calculated to advance his 
worldly interests. The Duke of Newcastle had put him in 
nomination for Stockbridge, in Dorset; but within a few 
days he was expelled from his seat, fur writing libellous 
articles against the Government in ‘ The Englishman,’ 

With the death of the Queen, however, and the accession 
of George I., his prospects revived. For the services he had 
rendered the House of Hanover, in so persistently advocating 
its cause during the preceding reign, he was put in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for Middlesex, appointed Surveyor of 
the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, and knighted by the 
King. He was at the same time nominated for Borough- 
brigg, in Yorkshire, and presented by Walpole with five 
hundred pounds for special services. He was also appointed 
to be one of the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
estates forfeited by the rebellion in Scotland, in which ap- 
pointment the natural magnanimity of*his disposition was 
most admirably displayed. Of the intensity and honesty of 
his political convictions—the latter a somewhat unique virtue 
in that era of Walpolian corruption—there cannot be two 
opinions; and yet he was the most ardent advocate for 
mercy to be extended to the condemned peers. “ All noble 
geniuses in the art of government,” he said, ‘‘ have less 
owed their safety to punishments and terror than to grace 
and magnanimity.” 

-All this, however, was little more than barren honor, and 
far below that which his sacrifices had merited. But grati- 
tuce was never a Whig virtue. In a lettez to his wife, 
written about this period, he says: “I know, and you are 
my witness, that I have served the Royal Family with an 
unreservedness due only to Heaven, and I am now (I thank 
my brother Whigs) not possessed of twenty shillings from 
the favor of the Court.” 

Addison, the cautious, fared much better; he was made a 
Secretary of State. 

Although his penetration and sagacity could pierce through 
the fallacies of the South Sea Bubble, and his honesty de- 
nounce them, yet about the same time, bitten by one of his 
ever-recurring, unreasoning whimsies, he plunged madly into 
that extraordinary Fish Pool project, by which he proposed 
to bring over fish alive from the coast of Ireland to London 
by means of a constant stream of air and water, to be sup- 
plied while crossing the Channel. The only result of this 
scheme to better his fortunes was to excite a large amount of 
ridicule, and to entail upon himself a large pecuniary loss. 

Having, by invitation, joined Cibber, Wilks, and Dogget, 
he became chief manager of Drury Lane Theatre; and by 
his interest at Court procured a licence in their joint names 
in place of that held by Collier, with whom the triumvirate 
had long been dissatisfied. This licence was soon afterwards 
changed into a patent. His salary was seven hundred pounds 
a year, liable to the condition that no other company should 

rform in London. When the new theatre was opened in 

zincoln’s Inn, the company, in anticipation of a reduction of 
their revenue, wished to commute this salary into a share of 
the receipts: upon which Sir Richard assured them, says 
Cibber, “that he should always think himself obliged to 
come into any measures for their use and service; that to be 
a burden to their industry would be more disagreeable to him 
than it could be to them; and, as he had always taken a de- 
light in his endeavors for their prosperity, he should still be 
ready, on their own terms, to continue them. . . . Every one,” 
continues Cibber, “ who knew Sir Richard in his prosperity 
(before the effects of his good nature had brought him to dis- 
tress,) knows that this was his manner of dealing with his 
friends in business.” When he obtained the patent, it was 
agreed between himself and the managers, that it should be 
granted to him during his life, and to his heirs for three years 
afterward, at the expiration of which time it should become 
the property of the company. But the agreement being 
drawn up in a hurry, it was so inaccurately worded, that it 
gave Sir Richard not only the right of the patent, but of the 
whole property of the managers. “But Sir Richard,” to 
again quote the words of Cibber, “ notwithstanding, when he 
returned to town, took no advantage of the mistake.” Upon 
his opposing the Earl of Sunderland’s bill to fix permanently 
the number of peers (1719) he was called upon by the Duke 
ot Newcastle (then Lord Chamberlain) to resign ‘the patent. 
In vain he appealed against the demand; he was met by 
arrogance and insult. He then started a paper entitled The 
Theatre, in which he vindicated himself, and represented how 
the closing of the establishment would reduce sixty families 
to indigence. But all to no purpose—the patent was revoked, 
and Cibber dismissed. 

Upon Walpole’s restoration to power, in 1721, he regained 
the patent. According to Cibber, his subsequent conduct 
towards the comedians was not of so honorable a character 





as that which has just been detaiied. It appears that during 
two or three years, being at that time harassed by lawsuits 
and pecuniary difficulties, he gave but little attention to the 
cave and management of the stage ; that he was ever borrow- 
ing beyond his income, and when the loans were stopped he 
absented himself altogether; but notwithstanding, when his 
embarrassments came to a crisis, he made an assignment of 
his share, contrary to agreement, to his creditors. I have 
dwelt thus long upon this epoch of his life, because it presents 
an epitome, as it were, of the man’s character—his generosity, 
his carelessness, and the often far from honorable shifts to 
which he was reduced to obtain money. But, after all, his 
debts amounted to only four thousand pounds, and there is 
reason to believe that every creditor’s claim was fully satis- 
fied. His wife’s fortune he had settled upon his children. 
Not such a very bad winding-up of the affairs of a man of 





whose spendthrift habits so much bas been written. The 
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fact is, that his means were never adequate to his position in | 
life, that his realities never realised his hopes, and that early | 
in life he became involved in debts that time continued to) 
accumulate. He did what nine-tenths of us who yet do not 
deserve the name of spendthrifts are doing in the present day | 
—he lived beyond his means. 

That opposition to the Peer Bill was fraught with yet 
more painful consequences than the loss of the patent; it| 
was the cause of the estrangement between Steele and Addi- | 
son—the breaking-up of that friendship that had existed 
through so many years. Addison advocated the bill in the 
Old Whig ; Steele opposed it in the Plebeian, started on the 
14th of March, 1719; and it must be remembered, to the 
honor of his political honesty, that it was his own party’s | 
measure. Charge and countercharge ran high, and words 
were exchanged that could not be forgiven. But although 
the intimacy was severed, the death of his old friend and 
fellow-laborer awoke in Steele’s breast all the old self-denying 
generous feelings of the past, and he never spoke of him but 
in the most tender and eulogistic terms. The following ex- 
quisite picture of their friendship—a picture that only love 
could have painted—is extracted from the twelfth number of 
‘The Theatre :—* There never was a more strict friendship” 
(says Steele) “than between these gentlemen, nor hed they 
ever any difference but what proceeded from their diflerent 
way of pursuing the same thing. The one, with patience, 
foresight, and temperate address, always waited and stemmed 
the torrent; while the other often plunged himself in it, and 
was as often taken out by the temper of him who stood 
weeping on the bank for his safety, whom he could not dis- 
suade from leaping into it. Thus these two men lived for 
some years past, shunning each other, but still preserving the 
most passionate concern for their mutual welfare. But when 
they met they were as unreserved as boys, and talked of the 
greatest affairs, upon which they saw where they diftered, 
without pressing (what they knew impossible) to convert each 
other.” 

His last literary work was the comedy of ‘ The Conscious 
Lovers,’ produced in 1722. It was an immense success. The 
King was so pleased with it that he presented the author 
with five hundred pounds. He commenced* two other 
comedies, but they were never finished. ' 

After the death of Lady Steele, which melancholy event 
happened in 1718, his downward progress was rapid, and 
the ever impending ruin, which her prudence and economy 
had contrived to arrest during so many years, utterly over- 
whelmed him. In 1723, broken in health and fortune, he 
retired to Bath, where another domestic affliction fell upon 
him—the loss of his son. In 1726 an attack of paralysis 
gave the last blow to a shattered constitution. The last 
years of his life were spent in Carmarthenshire, where he 
resided upon the estate of his late wife. There, amidst the 
sweet solitudes of green fields and trees, of which he had 
at times discoursed so charmingly, far away from the haunts | 
and turmoil of that great world whose manners and follies 
he had painted in such immortal colors, Isaac Bickerstaff 
passed the gloaming of his days. A writer of the last cen- 
tury says: “I was told that he retained his cheerful sweet- 
ness of temper to the last, and would often be carried out of 
a summer’s evening, where the country lads and lasses were 
assembled at their rural sports, and with his pencil gave an 
order on his agent for a new gown to the best dancer.” 
What a strange end of the gay dashing officer, the wit of the 
Kit-Cat Clnb, the critic of ‘ 
Wills’ and Whites, the satirist of fashion, the man whose 
genius and humor had delighted the world of London for 

years ! 

. He died on the 11th of September, 1729, at the age of 
fifty-eight. He lies buried in the chancel of Carmarthen 
church. His character was a strange compound of good and 
evil, of admirable principles and faulty practices. A slave 





he Theatre, the frequenter of | 


convicted of picking pockefs—tells us the wildest story of 
ghosts or rapping-tables, the one hypothesis which tho ordi- 
nary mind altogether refuses to admit is the surely not incon- 
ceivable one that he is a liar and a cheat. It is thought to be 
almost paradoxical to assert that any one, outside of the cri- 
minal iam is ever guilty of downright falsehood. The 
weakness is certainly amiable ; and yet it may fairly be doubted 
whether a capacity to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
is not as rare as the habit of uneqnivocal lying. 

It seems, then, at first sight rather singular that persona- 
tion is not a more common trick than it appears to be in fact. 
For this is one of those cases in which there is a natural pre- 
disposition among persons of ill-regulated minds—or, in other 
words, among the great majority of the human race—to go 
half-way to meet the impostor. Even where no claim has 
been actually put forward, the popular imagination is ready to 
invent an appropriate legend in order to satisfy its own na- 
tural longing for the marvellous. The history of simpler times 
is full of such occurrences. Whenever a great hero died in an 
obscure manner, a legend immediately grew up, telling how he 
was waiting in some enchanted Jand, or beneath the roots of 
some mysterious mountain, for the day when he should once 
more reappear in his ancient glory. Sometimes a clever pre- 
tender took advantage of this state of mind, but the legend 
was able to maintain itself even without such a nucleus around 
which it might crystallise. The poor Lady Tichborne, refusirg 
to believe in the death of her son, and always on the look-out 
for his return, is merely a type of the popular state of mind 
when any object of wide-spread interest has vanished from the 
world. Royal personages are now surrounded so closely by 
observers of all their actions, they are so much in the habit of 
being interviewed, even at the moment of death, that there 
is little chance of the uncertainty which is necessary to gene- 
rate even a popular delusion. They are no longer withdrawn 
in a cloud from our midst like a Homeric hero from a buttle, 
but take their leave of usin as public a fashion as that in 
which princes used to be ushered into the world. And yet, 
even in our days, there were probably large districts in France 
where Napoleon III. would easily have been accepted rather 
as a new avatar of the First Emperor than as his nephew. In 
families of a position beneath Royalty there are, of course, 
more frequent opportunities for fraud; and now that a con- 
spicuous example has been presented, we may possibly expect 
to see a repetition of the experiment. It 1s, perhaps, not 
quite out of the question that a new Sir Roger may yet start 
from the Australian bush or the backwoods of America. ‘The 
profession of a personator is not altogether so disagreeable as 
many other modes of precarious existence. The claimant 
may be certain of a good deal of popular sympathy it he shows 
a moderate amount of skill in making out his case; some of the 
difficulties in his path have been buoyed out by the last adven- 
turer; and, if the worst comes to the worst, he will ultimately 
be provided for at the public expense. Probably, after a 
short time, the pangs of what serves him for a conscience, if 
he is rash enough tv maintain such a luxury, would be satis- 
factorily quenched. It is a question which can never be satis- 
factorily answered, but which appears to be open to discussion, 
whether the Claimant himself did not at some time or other 
really believe himself to be what he professed. George IV., 
it is credibly said, believed himself to have been at the battle 
of Waterloo, by dint of telling the story often enough. There 
is certainly a period at which a liar of the first water, a man 
who has that passion for falsehood which great thinkers have 
for truth, gradually Joses the power of distinguishing fact from 
fiction. Garrick maintained that, for the time of acting, he 
believed himself to be Richard III. A man who systemati- 
cally represents the part of somebody else may end, after a 
sufficient course of lying and dissimulation, in becoming puz- 
zled as to his own identity. Everybody has sometimes been 
puzzled between the recollection of having done something, 
and the recollection of having heard about it. How can we 








to caprice, he would sacrifice the gravest objects of life to 
gratify the whim of a moment. 3 
was always of the humor of preferring the state of my mind 
to the state of my fortune.” Such a man is, above all others, 
the wost liable to be misconceived by an English posterity. 
But amidst all these faults, he was an admirable husband, a 
most generous friend, one who was ever praising the genius 
of his colleagues at the expense of his own; and in an age 
of universal political corruption he was an immaculately 
honest politician, ever ready to sacrifice his private interests 
to those convictions which he believed were profitable to his 
country—virtues, in my humble opinion, sufficient to counter- 
balance errors which arose from impecuniosity and a jovial 
temperament. 

As a writer—although he was not gifted with the genius of 
Swift, and did not possess the polished philosophic vein of 
Addison; although many of our humorists possessed a keener 
spirit of satire, and a profounder knowleuge of the heart— 
he is more human and less bookish than any other writer of 
the eighteenth century. His essays more resemble the gossip 
of a friend than the elaborations of an author. There is 
no scent of the midnight oil, nor of Russia, calf, nor printer’s 
ink about his lucubrations. The man has stepped out of 
Fleet street, with the hum of traffic and the voices of the 
crowd in his ears, to write down what he has seen and heard. 
His library was the coffee-house and the street—his books 
men and women. If he describes a deathbed scene, or tells a 
pathetic story, it is not with the trickery of an author striving 
for efiect, but with the simple unconscious pathos of a man 
who has witnessed the scene, and is still under its saddening 
influences. Turn to one of his essays after reading Addison, 
and it is like emerging into the woods and fields after the 
perusal of some fine pastoral poem: the poem was very beau- 
tiful, very vivid, but it lacked the fresh breeze, the freedom, 
the vigorous reality of life—Temple Bar. 


—_—.»——____. 


THE USE OF TATTOOING. 


David tells us that he was hasty in asserting that all men | 


are liars; but he might have said deliberately that most men 
are either liars, or the unconscious accomplices of liars. The 
quantity of sheer lying which exists in this world is, we sus- 
pect, greatly under-estimated by most people; and of the 
quantity of false statement which is not quite lying, because 
it begins by self-deception, few persons have even a faint con- 
ception. The reason of this seems to be simple enough. For 
practical purposes we are obliged to assume that people speak 
the truth. A certain quantity of mutual trust is necessary in 
order to carry on the business of life ; and we naturally make 
the mistake of confounding a provisional assumption, which | 
for ordinary purposes is accurate enough, with a statement of | 


actual facts, and then apply it to cases where it is more fre- | 


quently falsified than verified. We infer from the practical | 
necessity of trusting people in trifles that they are always | 
trustworthy even in serious matters; and thus we exaggerate | 
beyond all bounds the weight which should properly be at-| 
tached to a simple unsupported assertion. If a respectable | 
person—that is to say, a man in a black coat who has not been 


He says of himself, “1, 


assign limits to such a process, or say confidently that we may 
nut, by assiduous labor, generate a kind of permanent hallu- 
| cination which will become to us a secondnature? It has 
often been asked lately what is the value of our recollections 
of another person whom we have not seen for fourteen or 
| fifteen years. We may go further, and ask what is the value 
of our recollections of ourselves? Are they not sufficiently 
shadowy to make it possible, by sufficient doses of what is at 
first deliberate falsehood, to render them altogether evanes- 
cent, and to substitute for them a set of factitious recollections 
gradually acquiring firmness and consistency ? 

The question is obviously insoluble, because we cannot look 
into a rogue’s mind, and it is precarious work to infer it from 
his outward words and actions. If sucha feat could be per- 
formed, it would, of course, make the task of detection easier. 
Meauwhile we huve the consolation of reflecting upon the 
advantages of tatooing. It is easy enough to persuade a 
large part of the world, and even, it may Le, to deceive one- 
self; but, after all, there generally remain a certain number 
of hard insoluble facts which have an awkward way of cropping 
up without having been properly foreseen. The ease with 
which an impression can be made upon uncritical minds illus- 
trates the ease with which a legend would spring up in the 
ages before criticism was possible ; but the difficulty of satis- 
fying anything like a genuine inquiry remains so enormous 
that the chances must always be indefinitely great against 
permanent success. Luckily, we have not yet reached the 
consummation of settling legal facts by universal suffrage and 
the average commonsense. When that happens, we may ex- 
pect some singular results, and nobody would know with any 
great certainty whether he washimself or somebody elxe.— 
| Saturday Review. 

_—_---=> —-—— 
SONNET. 
N’EVEILLEZ PAS L'AMOUR QUI DORT. 


’Twas noonday. Ona grassy mound 
Within the forest deep, 

I saw a child stretch’d on the ground— 
’*T was Cupid, fast asleep. 

His beauty struck me far above 
All boys I'd ever seen, 

But, as I’d sworn to banish love, 
To look I did not mean. 

But ob ! those limbs of perfect shape, 
Pressing the fragrant sod ! 

Isigh. He’s instantly awake— 
A breath awakes the god. 
He quickly spreads his rosy wings, 
poe eine straight hig on” 
With one of his sharp arrows stings, 
My heart, and lays me low. 

Go now, said he, to Chloe's feet, 
And languish there and weep— 

In vain her pity you'll intreat— 
For rousing me from sleep. 

— Temple Bar. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A Calcutta telegram states that a fand for a memorial in 
honor of Lord Mayo has been started there. The subscriptions 
already announced amount to a considerable sum. 

The heat throughout the Australian colonies during the 
early part of January was intense, the thermometer in 
Adelaide having on several successive days reached 104 or 105 
in the shade. 


There is a great scarcity of domestic female servants in 
South Australia, and petitions have been presented to Par ia- 
ment, praying that provisions may be made for the iutroduc- 
tion of immigrants of that class. 

Miss Rye continues to devote herself. to the excellent work 
with which her name is connected—that of taking destitute 
English children out to Canada and providing for them there. 
The gilt of £500 from a friend enabled her to open ahome 
(Avenue House, High-street, Peckham) for the reception of 
such children. Her first voyage for the year with an emigrant 
party was expected to take place about the end of March. 

Mr. Disraeli has placed his name at the service of the Church 
Defence Institution, and has promised all the aid that he can 
ever afford ‘‘to the best and most sacred of causes.” 

The son of Napoleon III. attained his sixteenth year on 
Saturday, the 16th ult., when he was visited 4t Chiselhurst by 
a considerable number of persous of distinction, and received 


gifts frem *‘the sons of Paris merchants” and ‘the children 
of Paris.” 


A Parliamentary paper shows the receipts of the Duchy of 
Cornwall for 1871 to be £91,828 2s. 104d., out of which £65,- 
464 11s. 4d. was paid for the use of the Prince of Wales. 


The Rev. W. A. Scott Robertson estimates that the entire 
amount subscribed to foreign missions in Great Britain in 1870 
was £806,000, or less than the cost of two ironclads, 


His Royal Highness Prince Arthur has come out as a lec- 
turer, and, to judge from the brief reports of bis address pub- 
lished ‘n the London papers, his Royal Highness has acquitted 
himself remarkably well. 

The Pope has refused to receive a sum of money offered 
him by the Italian Government, declaring that when it became 
necessary for him to accept alishe would receive it from the 
Catholic world only. 
Bonnets worn et theatres, when they iutercept the view of 
the stage, give much offence to those that are prevented by 
them from seeing, and who often declare such bonnets should 
be cap-sized. 

A young lady who had been severely interrogated at court 
by an ill-tempered counsel, observed, on leaving the witness 
box, that she never before fully understood what was meant 
by cross examination. 


Riches are the baggage of virtue. They cannot be spared, 
nor left behind, but they hinder-the march. 

Josh Billings says, ‘‘ There is two things in this life for 
which we are never prepared, and that is twins.” 

** Excuse this bit of sarcasm,” said Smith to Jones, ‘but I 
moust say you are an infamous liar and scoundrel.” ‘‘ Pardon 


me for this bit of irony,” said Jones to Smith, as he knocked 
him over witha poker. 


They are fools who persist in being quite miserable because 
they cannot be quite happy. 

To give brilliancy to the eyes, shut them early at night, and 
open them early inthe morning; let the mind be constantly 
intent on the acquisition of human knowledge, or the exercise 
of benevolent feelings. This will scarcely ever fail to impart 
to the eyes an intelligent and amiable expression. 

At a late fire, the wifeof the householder was rescued with 
some difficulty, whilst all bis goods and chattels were con- 
sumed. A friend congratulating him on her escape, he con- 
fessed, wth a sigh, that in comparison with what had gone her 
loss might have been a slight affliction. 

An intolerable and exceedingly poor scribbler (who was 
often not even penny-wise) used to account for his neglecting 
to put the Queen’s head on the envelope as arising from a 
wish to increase the Post Office revenue. ‘‘ My letters,” said 
he, ‘‘are worth more, and p»y twopence instead of a penny.” 

Two widowers were once condoling together on their recent 
bereavement, when oneof them exclaimed, ** Well may 1 
bewail my loss, for I had so few differences with the deceased 
that the last day of my marriage was as happy as the first.” 
‘There I surpass you,” said his friend, ‘‘for the last day of 
mine was happier.” 


** Doctor,” said a sick man peevishly, ‘* you have been dosing 
me and plaguing me this long time, and it’s all uf no use; do 
take the matter vigorously in haud; let us go to the root of 
the evil, and get rid of it allatonce.” ‘I willdo it at one 
stroke!” replied the doctor, raising his stick and smashing 
the brandy bottle, which stood on a side table near the 
patient. 














































NATIONAL SECURITY. 


What of Army Reorganization ? 
Nothing certain there is but taxation. 
Our ‘‘ Civil List” (and may it soon be abolished ! )—Persons 
on whom we must call. 
Breaking the Ice—Sprightly Lady: Mr. Dormers, would 
you oblige me with—— Bashfal Curate (who had scarcely 
spoken to his fair neighbor): O, certainly. What shall I have 
the pleasure to offer ? Lady: A remark! 
‘Tempus Fuyit.”—Fudge.—Bandersnatch says that he can- 
not endure the common cant about the value of time. Dues 
nature value it? Does she not ordain that one-third of every 
twenty-four hours shall be wasted in sleep? A mau of sixty 
will at her command have wasted twenty whole years. Let us 
follow nature, and be as idle as we choose, says Bandersnatch. 
—Punch. 


A Cockney Con.—When does Father Thames remind us of 
the softer sex ?—When seen with a sheen-on, 

A ’Ware-house—The union. 

Told You So!—A man, we are informed, was recently 
frozen to death at Quebec while driving about the city ina 
sleigh. Well, we always thought there was no better way of 
killing a man than slaying him! 

Not for the Nervous—A fog signal exploding on the rail 
should suggest cautious care, rather than the probability of 
zerions accident—even though it reminds one of a debt-o'- 
natur’.—Fn. 





The Art Union—Marriage. 

A Jewish Contributor says he can seg but little difference 
between-an agreeable dish and a dis (h)-agreeable, 

The Band of Hope—A husband. 

A Wife’s Settlement—A knock on the head. 

Query—How can a very low ball-dress be highly improper / 

















—dudy. 
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Classical—It was considered quite a portent when the exiled 
Trojans ate their tables in fulfilment of the oracle. We do 
the same thing every day—only we call them rege-tables. 

The Westminster Gazette says:—‘ There is a whisper that 
one of the purposes of the Queen’s visit to Baden-Baden is to 
make a match.”’ There is another whisper that Mr. Lowe is 
thinking of taxing it. 

Doubtfal—If a mendicant were to ask alms of a sentry, and 
the sentry were to present arms to him, would the former be 
satisfied ?— Hornet. 

——_—_s—_—_ 


Facts ror THe Lapres.—Dr. A. K. Gerdner, of New 
York, says there is not the slightest foundation for the vague 
and interested statements that the light Wheeler and Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine is injurious to feminine health. 
We speak advisedly when we deny most positively that any 
form of disease is traceable to its proper use by any woman 
in health. For twenty years we have carefully watched the 
progress of the Sewing Machine, visited the large factories 
where it is used by the hundred, questioned the makers, 
the foremen in the workshops, the girls daily working them, 
and never yet have been able to trace a single disease as 
having originated from the use of this domestic implement. 
See the new improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


NEWS OF THE 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


WEEK. 





The Qneen bas returned from her visit to Germany. Her 
Majesty landed at Portsmouth at an early hour on Sunday 
morning. 

Lord Dufferin, the newly appointed Governor-General_of the 
Dominion of Canada, will sail for Quebec in June, 

O'Connor, the assailant of the Queen, has teen indicted for 
misdemeanor, Prince Leopuld wiil appear as a witness against 
O'Connor. O'Connor pleads guilty to the charge of assaulting 
the Queen, but asks for mitigation of punishment on the 

nd of insanity.—A later telegram states that on Thursday 

@ was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment at hard 
labor, and to receive twenty lashes. He was declared sane, 

The claimant to the Tichborne estate appeared in the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court of the Old Bailey, on Wednesday, to 
answer to the indictment presented against him. He pleaded 
not guilty to all the counts. A writ of certiorari was issued 
removing the cause to the Court of Queen’s Bench, where the 
prisoner will be tried in June. In the meantime he has been 
recommitted to Newgate. 

The claimant, in his public appeal for aid, says: ‘*That I 
am Koger Charles Doughty Tichborne I solemnly declare, 
and which fact I have already proved by 86 witnesses, and 
will prove again by more than 200 if necessary; and that I am 
not Arthur Orton I will prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
by witnesses who knew both Orton and myself. As to the 
tattoo marks, at least 24 disinterested witnesses will prove that 
I, Roger Tichborne, was never tattooed; but that Arthur 
Orton was there will be conclusive evidence forthcoming.” 

A special dispatch to the Manchester Guardian says the 
Hon. R. C. Schenck, the American Minister to England, while 
in Paris, from which city he returned on Monday, had an in- 
terview with the American counsel before the Geneva Tribu- 
nal of Arbitration, and upon his arrival here called = Earl 
Granville, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. e result 
of these interviews, says the dispatch, is that neither counsel 
nor arbitrators would meet at Geneva on the 15th inst., the 
day appointed for the assembling of the Board, but that the 
English and American agents will mest and exchange counter- 
cases. The dispatch further states that the Board of Arbitra- 
tion will not again assemble until the 15th of June. 

It is announced that Mr. Jobn Bright will resume his seat 
in Parliament ina few days. He will, however, take no active 
part in public affairs, and has no intention of again entering 
the Cabinet.—A later telegram states that he took his seat on 
Thursday night. 

Mr. Bright, in reply to an address from some Republicans, 
declaring that he was destined to be the first President of the 
Republic of Great Britain, writes that he hopes it will be a 
long time before the English people are called upon to decide 
between a republic and monarchy. Their ancestors settled the 
matter for them—at least for the present; posterity must de- 
cide it in the future. Mr, Bright expresses doubt as to whether 
the Republicans are his real friends, 

Dr. Minor, who was acquitted April 4 of murder on the 
ground of insanity, will be temporarily confined in an insane 
asylum. 

On Sunday the weather was fine and warm, the sun shining 
out with unusual brightness for the climate and season. Lon- 
don was literally out of doors, The reclaimed lands along 
both sides of the River Thames, known as the Victoria and 
Albert Embankments, which bave recently been converted 
into pleasure grounds, were uncomfortably crowded with 
ple. All the parks were thronged from morning until night. 
The bands of music at Regent’s and Battersea Parks attracted 
thousands. ‘The river steamers were crowded to their utmost 
capacity. The bridges and all public places were utilized by 
knots of workitg people—men, women and children—enjoying 
the bright day and pure air. No accident or disturbance is 
reported, although the number of people in all the places of 
resort was unusually large. 

The House of Commons on Monday took up the Ba'lot bill 
in Committee of the Whole. Mr. Bentwick and other Conser- 
vatives proposed amendments, which were successively re- 
jected. In the House, on the same day, Lord Enfield, Under 
Foreign Secretary, in reply to an inquiry of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, stated that the Government was aware that the Ha- 
vana authorities bad prohibited Chinese laborers from leaving 
Cuba. Mr. Layard denounced this action, and urged that a 
remonstrance be sent to the Spanish Government. 

The rival Erie Committees announce in the London jour- 
nals that they are prepared to issue certificates for shares in 


view of the approaching election. The Committee, acting legal 


with the recognized agents of the company, state that trans- 
fers to them will ‘*insure a controlling majority of shares to 
the Committee for the protection of the proprietors, and save 
the Erie Railway from again falling under the control of job- 
bing or speculating cliques.” 


Mr. Dodson has formally withdrew from the Chairmanship 
Vet 


of the Committee of Ways and Means. Messrs. Gl 














































Goschen. It is said that Captain Hall, now at the head of the 
Control Department, will be appointed to this post. 

The Army and Nary Gazette says that the Horse Guards 
authorities are said to be rather put to it by unexpected appli- 
cations from subalterns of the most scientific service to be 
transferred into the cavalry or the line, or anything in which 
they would not be likely to end their days as subalterns. 

The will of Miss Read, the eccentric old lady who owned a 
nuwber of dilapidated houses in Stamford street and other parts 
of London, was the subject of an application to Lord Penzance 
recently. Miss Read, it is stated, left property to the extent 
of about £100,000 in the funds, and many freehold and lease- 
hold house. Amorg other curiosities found in herhouse when 
search was made for some other will, there was a room full of 
caps and bonnets, some of the latter nearly half a yard 
long (pokes of a former generation), and in a canvass bag was 
found £500 in sixpenny, fourpenny and threepenny pieces. 
She had quarrelled mavy years ago with all her relations, and 
by her will she bequeathed to the Brompton Hospital all her 

household furniture, pictures, goods, jewellery, money and 
everything else which she could leave to such an institution. 
The rest of the property is now in course of litigation, there 
being considerable difficulty in ascertaining who are entitled 
to it. The nearest known relatives are Mr. Albert William 
Beetham, a barrister and the Recorder of Dartmouth, and his 
two sisters. On Tuesday, Mr. Searle, on behalf of the trustees 
of the hospital, made an application in the Court of Probate. 
He said that he had reason to believe that one of the next of 
kin was of information which he refused to disclose, 
and he applied for an order for him to ap before the Regis- 
trar for examination. Mr. Beetham said lt would be very hard 
if this motion were agreed to. The bulk of the property, 
about £110,000, was all going awey to the Brompton Hospital 
trusteer, and the residue was only a few hundreds, which came 
to the next of kin only because the money was derived from lease 
hold, which the hospital (being a charity) could not legally take. 
Lord Penzance granted the order, but only on condition of the 
payment of the costs of the parties to be examined and the 
tender of their expenses beforehand. 

In the Court of Admiralty on the 19th ult., Sir R. Philli- 
more gave judgment against the Government as to the seizure 
of two steamers, the Great Northern tnd Midland, at Birken- 
head, on the ground that they were tu be employed in the 
Cuban insurrection. The vessels were detained by the Gov- 
ernment on information which was given by the Spanish Am- 
bassador. The Attorney General admitted that he could not 
produce the confidential information which had been furnished 
to the Foreign Secretary, and that judgment must therefore 
go against the,Crown. The Registrar of the Court is to assess 
the ages. 

A case whick had occupied three days at,Maidstone Assizes 
was brought toa Insion on the 16th ult. A bricklayer 
having taken land of a clergyman named English, rector of 
Milton, near Sittingbourne, found the earth to be valueless 
for his purpose. He dingly p ted Mr. English for 
obtaining money under the — by false pretences. A 
verdict fur the defendant bad been obtained on a previous 
occasion when the matter was tried at Maidstone ; but a new 
trial was granted, us a witness for the defendant confessed to 
having committed perjury. ‘The verdict was now one of guilty 
against Mr. English, but the sentence was deferred, as a point 
of law had been reserved. 

A pugilist named Connor was cha at the Dartford police 
court on the 16th ult. with the manslaughter of a man named 
Callas, with whom be had fought for two hours on Friday at 
Long Reach. The fight was at last put an end to by the 
Thames police. Ivspector Varley that when he and his 
men arrived on ths ground he saw a man named Hicks, a pub- 
lican in Whitechapel—who, with two other men named Har. 
rington and Patten, is also in custody—standing near or 1n 
the ring inciting the men to fight, and heard him call ‘*‘ Time!” 
As the inspector was going towards the ring, Hicks went up to 
bim and said, ‘‘Can we finish it, sir, we y em not got much 
more to do?” Witness replied, ‘‘Certainly not. If you do 
not cease fighting, I shall take you all into custody.” Hicks 
replied, ‘‘ Very well, sir; then we will knock off;” and then 
went to the ring, and said to the fighting men, ‘‘ That will do; 
we can’t finish it; the gentleman won't let us.” The men 
then left off fighting, and as soon as Callas left the ring he fell 
down tustunile on the ground. He was taken to the workhouse 
infirmary, where he died the next morning. The magistrates 
remanded the case, and refused bail, remarking that they re- 
garded the three men—Hicks, Harrington and Patten—as in- 
finitely more guilty than the other poor battered and bruised 
fellow whom they had encouraged to this barbarism. 

At the Manchester assizes recently, Hannah Steele, formerly 
a nurse in the Manchester Workhouse, was indicted for 
having, on the 10th of January, wilfully poisoned Mr. Harris, 
the senior house surgeov. The case occupied the entire day 
and the jury, after a brief deliberation, acquitted the prisoner, 
and she was at once discharged. The court was densely 
crowded, and the announcement was received with applause. 

An extraordinary case of libel was tried at the Leeds Assizes 
on the 19th ult, The plaintiff was Mr. Dale,.a surgeon of 
Scarborough ; and the defendant, Mr. Strickland Constable, a 
gentleman of large property, residing at Wassand, Hull. Mr. 
Constable is opposed to ination, but it appears that for 
some reason one of bis children, a little girl five years of age, 
was taken to Mr. Dale for revaccination. The daughter at the 
time was covered with a rash which subsequently developed 

into scarlet fever; and the fact of the plaintiff not having 
discovered the symptoms seems to have exasperated the defen- 
dant, who wrote a pamphlet, in which he impugned Mr. Dale's 
professional qualifications generally and his dona fides in Miss 
Constable's case particularly. The case was ultimately settled 
by the defendant agreeing to pay ten guineas by way of ac- 
knowledgment of the imputations cast upon the plaintiff, and 
to pay all expenses. 

The further hearing of the charge against Mr. Frederick 
Cox, honorary secretary of the Free Dormitories Association, 
was fixed for the 18th ult., but the defendant did not appear. His 
solicitor, Mr. Edward Lewis, said be had just received a letter 
from Mr. Cox to the effect that he was so prostrated by the 

Pp ings taken against him that he was too unwell to 
leave his house. Mr. George Lewis, jr., who conducted the 
prosecution, said he should ask for a warrant to enforce the 
attendance of Mr. Cox, as be believed the plea of illness to be 
‘*mere moonshine.” Since the last examination the defendant 














from inquiries he had made he had no doubt that Mr. Cox had 
absconded, and he (Mr. Lewis) therefore withdrew from the 
case. Mr. Newton then issued a warrant for Cox’s apprehen- 
sion. 

A deputation from Belfast, Ireland, waited upon Premier 
Gladstone on Wednesday, and presented to him an invitation, 
bearing the signatures of 3,000 of its citizens, to visit that 
city, accept its hospitalities, and deliver an address. The 
document handed to Mr. Gladstone heartily recognizes the 
great services rondered by him to Ireland and its people. The 
Premier, in response, took occasion to speak at some length 
in explanation and defense of his Irish policy, and expressed a 
stropg wish for the welfare of Ireland. He said it would be a 
great deprivation if he should find himself unable from the 
pressure of public duties to visit Belfast. He closed by accept- 
ing conditionally the invitation as that of the whole rather 
than of a portion of the people of Ireland, and said he would 
communicate at a future time with the deputation as to the 
exact date of his visit. 

The cashier of a bank at Limerick, Ireland, named Fleury, 
has absconded with a large amount of money belonging to the 
—_. He is believed to have taken passage for the United 

tates. 


THE CONTINENT. 


A special despatch from Paris to the 7imes says President 
Thiers has formally declared that the order requiring persons 
entering France to have ports has been abolished. Hence- 
forth travellers will be registered at the frontiers, and no tax 
will be levied therefore, nor will they be subject to the scrutiny 
of civil officers while sojourning in the country. 

President Thiers recently observed in conversation ‘‘ that it 
is quite possible the French may decide upon a return to 
Monarchy, and it is possible that they may wish to retain the 
Republic. But for the present there is only the latter, and 
that merely Provisional, which bas any chance of being 
—- A Provisional Monarchy would be an utter impos- 
sibility.” 

The bill on the Reorganization of the Army, drawn up in 
the French National Assembly by the Committee on that sub- 
ject, contains 76 clauses. It establishes compulsory service 
between the ages of 20 and 40, abolishes bounty money and 
the system of substitutes, and provides that no Frenchman 
shall obtain definitive exemption before the expiration of his 
tecm of service, and that men serving in the army shall not 
vote at elections, The report states that a divergence exists 
between M. Thiers and the Committee relative to the question 
of substitutes, but hopes are expressed that the pending ex- 
planations will remove this difference of opinion. 

Many absurd stories have been current about the inquiry 
into the capitulation of Metz; but it appears that, now that 
the Committee composed of Marshal Baraguey d Hilliers, two 
generals of infantry, one of artillery, and one of Engineers, 
has terminated its examination, the affair will be brought 
before the Assembly. Marshal Bazaine was heard upon March 
19. He was accompanied to the War Office by his aide-de- 
camp, Colonel Magnan, and wore his undress uniform of 
marshal. It was remarked that one of his epaulettes bore the 
trace of the bullet which struck it at Boray. The proceedings 
of the Committee will not be published until the Government 
orders their publication. 

The Jury of Painters of the Annual Exhibition have rejected 
two pictures sent in by Gustave Courbet, the Communist, on 
the ground that the public conduct of that artist has disquali- 
fied him from competition with honorable men. 

President Thiers has been in consultation with General 
Froissard with regard to the fortifications of France. During 
the recess the President has remained, most of his time, in 
Paris, and gives receptions and dinners at the palace of the 
Elysee, The Permanent Committeejof the Assembly object to 
this practice, as an underhand preparation for the removal of 
the seat of Government to Paris. 

The London Daily News says that Prince Bismarck is about 
to summon to Berlin an International Con, to discuss the 
present postal arrangements of the world ; and that he is pre- 
pared to lay before the members the following proposals as a 
basis for negotiation: 1. That all the States of Europe, 
Russia in Asia, Turkey in Asia, Canada, the United States, 
Algeria, etc., shall form one postal union. 2. That through- 
out this union there shall be adopted a uniform rate of postage 
of two pence per half ounce. 3. That throughout the union 
newspapers, printed matter, patterns, etc., shall be conveyed 
at the rate of one penuy for every two ounces. 4. That toall 
countries not included in the Postal Union double the above 
rates shall be charged. 5. The uniform registration fee for 
all parts of the world shall be two pence. The Daily Neos 
thinks the scheme fearible, and one to which England should 
consent if other nations concur. 

The session of the German Parliament was opened on Mon- 
day. The Emperor was not present, and the speech from the 
Throne was read by the Chancellor of the Empire, Prince 
Bismarck. The speech tes the various subjects of 
legislation to be submitted to the Parliament for the regula- 
tion and development of the national institutions. Amon 
them are new military and penal codes, uniform beer and malt 
taxes, and the ratification of the Commercial Treaty with 
Portngal ; of the Consular Conventiun with the United States, 
and of the Postal Treaty with France. The increase of Ger- 
man commerce permits the Government to raise its estimates 
of the revenue and correspondingly reduce the rates of taxa- 
tion. Bills are promised to provide for the Wisposition of the 
large surplus of 1871, and of the sums received on account of 
the French war indemnity. Alsace and Lorraine are recover- 
ing from the shock of the late war. The foundations of Ger- 
man administration have been laid in those provinces. The 
new University of Strasburg opens on the Ist of May, and 
grants will be required to provide for the scientific establish- 
ments connected with that institution. The s h concludes 
as follows: ‘* You will share the satisfaction felt by the Federal 
Government at the results of the first year of the Empire and 
joyfully anticipate further developments. You will also receive 
with satisfaction the assurance that the policy followed by that 
Government has proved successful in retaining and strength- 
ening the confidence of all foreign powers. The strength 

uired by imperialisation is the bulwark of the Fatherland, 
pee the guarantee of peace to Europe.” 

Forty-seven thousand women of Alsace and Lorraine have 














had made overtures by letter to compromise the matter by 
giving up the Free Dormitories Association ; but the Charity 
Organization Society, heving begun these proceedings on pub- 





. - | 
and Disraeli eulogized the retiring officer, after which Mr. Bon- 


ham Carter was installed as bis successor. 





ic g ds, would not be induced to abandon them until the 
affair had been thoroughly sifted. Mr. E. Lewis said that he 
knew nothing of the overtures, and a short adjournment was 


The Juily News bears that the reorganization of the Secre- | at his request granted in order that he might obtain a medical 


tariat of the Admiralty by the creation of a new office, that of | certificate respecting the defendant's state of health. At the 
Naval Secretary, is among the reforms contemplated by Mr, | expiration of the time granted, Mr. Edward Lewis said that 


addressed a petition to Prince Bismarck, in which they ask 
that their fathers and sons may be exempted from service in 
the German army for a few years. 

Mount Vesuvius is again in a state of violent eruption. A 
column of flame shoots several hundred feet above the crater, 
and stones, ashes, and cimders fall in dense showers arqund 
the summit, Tourists are hastening to Naples to witness the 
spectacle. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 
WALL STREET, pratt P, M., April 12, 1872. 


The stringency in the money market, en- 
forced by artificial means, has had a depress- 
ing influence on the stock market throughout 
the week, and this feeling has been intensi- 
fied by the successive advance of the Bank 
of England rates. The speculation for the 
fall has gathered strength, and the lowest 
prices since the recent rise have been made 
on the street during the last few days. There 
is now some symptom of returning confidence, 
and quotations are better to-day both here 
and on the London market. 

Money is irregular, and brokers find it 
sometimes difficult to procure their needed 
supply at less than 1-32 and 1-16 per cent. 
and interest, the rates varying between those 
quotations. Discounts are difficult to effect 
unless on extreme §terms. Gold is at 1103 
and 14, with some speculative movements for 
an advance. Exchange is steady at 1091, 
and 1 for sixty days 110 for bankers short 
sight sterling. Governments are quict and 
stocks are strong. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 





April 5. April 12, 
American Gold........... 1104@ — 10'%¢ @ — 
1. Lack. & Western.... 1094%@ — 107 's@108% 
Kee SE 6275@ 63 A s@ 64% 
Erie preferred .......... @ 804@ — 
ies. Sitio: wwnctainn 12 @ 113 12y@ — 
Tilinois Central.......... 13 @ 15 18+@ — 
Misti Coa AMY BES RS 
oe 1 5 "6 
N. Y. Central and H. on - os 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip. 9255@ y274 92°6@ 92% 
Northwestern x@ — 805,@ 89%, 
Northwestern WS @ 957% 937,@ 94 
@hio and Mii 94@ — 484@ — 
Pacific Mail. @ — HEQ — 
eee 924@ 92% 14%@ — 
Reck Island -. 116¥@1163, 1ieoti% 
eading.... .. . 13¥@1135, iss te 
Sj eee -- CEQ — 61 $ ax 
St. Paul preferred -- 805%@ 80% 804@ 81 
Union ifie . 39 9 BES — 
Wabash and W TI4@ — Ba@ 80 
Western Union 4 - Te —_ 
8 7 HG — 
Ameri Merchs’ Union B -- — 
U. S. Exprees............ 72 = Ts 
Wells, Fargo........ .... 32 @s T54@ 757% 


Lg iron ee constructed for the 
specific pu e of carryin: in, are, it is 
cndenteed, te be pl at an early date on 
the line between New Orleans and Liverpool. 
It seems not unlikely that within a few years | 
New Orleans may become a leading port for | 
the exportation of in to Europe. The} 
benefits which the South will derive from | 


this growing trade are many and obvious, | 


The number of immigrants at this port is 
nearly twice as large in 1872, thus far, as it 
was in the corresponding period last year. 


The Delaware River, below Philadelphia, 
is referred to as the future Clyde of America. 
There are now in process of construction, at 
various points, sixteen iron steamers, seven of 
which range from 2500 to 3000 tonseach. In 





consideration of this enterprise, the builders 
of these iron vessels urge that the repeal of 
all the duties on ship-building materials would 
not benefit them to the amount of ten thou- 
sand dollars, but might result in closing all 
the furnates and mills to which they look for 
supplies. It is noticeable that, while nearly 
all the shipyards in this country devoted to 


.| building wooden ships are idle, the yards for 


building iron vessels at Philadelphia and 
vicinity are all full of work. Four of the 
largest iron steamships in process of erection 
upon the “ American Clyde” are being built 
for the Pennsylvania Central Railroad Com- 
pany, thus pushing its communication across 
the ocean. It is also stated that the iron 
vessels turned out on the Delaware are equal 
in every respect to those built on the Clyde, 
and that, when completed, they consume 
much less coal per day than English vessels 
of the same class. 


The value of the raw Cotton consumed in 
England > calendar year 1871 was 
$197,559,130. he amount was $3,495,000 
bales. When this Cotton was manufactured, 
its value had increased to $493,476,880. In 
the hands of the manufacturer, therefore, a 
value of $295,917,760, or about 150 per cent. 
was added. A Cotton crop such as the South 
produced in 1870—say 4,200,000 bales—was 
worth in England $235,200,000. After it had 
passed through the hands of manufacturers, 
$357 200,000 was added to its value, and the 
goods were sold for $592,200,000. The 1,000,- 
000 which the North consumed, owing to the 
tariff, was increased in value fully $180,000- 
000, or perhaps more. The whole Cotton 
crop of the South in 1870, when made into 
goods, was sold for something like $700, 000- 
000. If, then, manufactories were established 
in the Cotton-growing States to manufacture 
the entire crop, our exports would be larger 
than the total exports from the United States 


| at present. 


The largest aggregate of transfers for any 
one week in Chicago, previous to the fire, 
was a year ago, when the sales reached $1,- 
500,000, while, during the last week in March, 
the aggregate reached $1,619,207, the largest 
ever made in that city. There were 225 
transfers, amounting to $1,487,032, within 
the city limits, the remainder, representing 
$132,175, being of surburban property. Two 
or three weeks succeeding the fire the gene- 
ral depression was felt in all business circles. 
Many of the heaviest property owners were 
uncertain whether they could rebuild again, 
and it was the general impression that the 
city had been put back 25 — The fire, 
while it destroyed material values, did not 
destroy trade, demand for business, and the 
necessities for commerce at Chicago. Chi- 
cago, says the Journal there, will soon be a 
larger and more prosperous city than before, 
and a handsomer one than it would have 
been had there been no fire at all. 


The following is an extract from the report 
of Mr. Milton Courtright, engineer of the 
Erie and Northeast Railroad (a linkin the old 
state line road), and now a part of the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, made to. the 
President and directors of that company in 
May, 1849, and published in the Erie, Pa., 
Commercial Advertiser, at that time, of which 
we have seen the files. It shows that Mr. 
Courtright’s predictions at that time have 
been more than fulfilled, and is also interest- 
ing, as showing the great progress during the 
last quarter of a century of our railroad sys- 
tem. At the time the report was made, 
there was not a foot of railroad built between 
Buflalo and Chicago. The extract is as fol- 
lows :—* Forming as this road will a linkin 
that great chain of road now about being 
commenced at different points along the 
south shore of the lakes, connecting Buffalo 
and Chicago, and considering the first cost of 
this road and the reduced expense of working 
it compared to most other roads, when com- 
pleted, owing to its low grades and little 
curvature, it seems to me that no one can 
have a doubt that its stock must be of great 
value. The time is not far distant when this 
road will, beyond doubt, be one of the great- 
est railroad thoroughfares of any considera- 
ble length, if not the greatest in the United 
States. When completed through from 
Buffalo to Chicago, if made at all permanent, 
twenty-four hours will be liberal time for 
running through over a road as level ané 
straight as this can be made.”—Mr. Court- 
right is now the President of the new Canada 
Southern road,and was the projector of it. 
The Lake Shore has been acomplete success, 
and is all that Mr. Courtright claimed for it 
before its success was assured. Soon after 
the Lake Shore was completed, the Great 
Western of Cunada and the Michigan Cen- 
tral, a competing line, was opened, and some 
fears were entertained by the Lake Shore 
people that their road would be injured by 
the new line. On the contrary, however, the 
business continued to increase. Again, when 
the Atlantic and Great Western, which is a 
competing line as far as Cleveland, was built, 
the same fears were entertained, which 

















hore has, since all this competition was 
organized, proved to be the most profitable 
road in the United States, earning now every 
year nearly the first cost of the road. Mr. 
Courtright now expresses the opinion that 
when the Canada Southern and the Chicago 
and Canada Southern are completed, no 
material diminution to the Lake Shore 
receipts will be felt, for the reason that the 
feeders to the great trunk lines are multiply- 


provide means of communication as fast as 
the business increases. Within the past year 
thousands of miles of railroad have been 
built in the West without any correspond- 
ing addition to the great east and west 
trunk lines, all of which, in his opinion, 
will have all the business they can do. 


CHEAPER TRANSPORTATION A NECESSITY. 
—One one the most serious drawsbacks to in- 
ter-State commerce, and more especially 


great West, is the excessive freight charges. 
While corn has been selling in this market 
long back for 75 cents per bushel, the same 
article has been realizing but 20 cents in Iowa, 
the difference consisting of freights and inci- 
dental transportation charges. The rates of 
transportation for many other commodities, 
both ways, are equally disproportionate. The 
cost of transportation thus becomes a grievous 
tax upon the commerce of business centres 
widely remote from each other; and at the 
present price of commodities, it is out of pro, 
portion to the commercial value of those arti- 
cles which constitute the great staple pro- 
ducts of American industry. How to reduce 
these transportation charges to the minimum, 
and thus secure the largest ible develop- 
ment of commerce and productive industry, 
is one of the great problems of the time. The 
increase of transportation facilities during 
the last few years has excceded the sanguine 
expectations of the friends of progress and 
development; but something more than the 
mere multiplication of railroads and canals is 
desired. In order to foster and — 
commerce, the railroads and canals must 
managed economically and for the interests 
of the people, and not with a view simply to 
earn huge corporate dividends through ex- 
treme charges upon the exchange of the 
country, as is now the case. The Chamber 
of Commerce has laid it down as a maxim 
that, inasmuch as “ the canals, railways and 
telegraphs form parts of the common system 
of our commercial machinery for facilitating 
and cheapening commerce, any needless im- 
position of tolls, expenses or other charges on 
any part of that system, is the fruit of a poli- 
cy unfit for the present enlightened age, and 
injurious to the general welfare and advan- 
cing civilization of the human race.” This 
is the line that must inevitably be hewed up 
to in any effort to bring about genuine re- 
form. Whatever may be adopted to increase 
the usefulness and diminish the cost of oper- 
ating railroads, must proceed upon the fun- 
damental principle of freeing those high- 
ways from all unnecessary expenses, such as 
are not required to promote their efficiency 
and make them subserve the best interests of 
the public. To begin with, Congress should 
sweep away all Federal taxes cn transporta- 
tion, and reduce the cost of materials em- 
ployed in the construction and working of 
railroads, telegraphs and steamboats to the 
lowest possible point ; and in addition to this 
concession, some auxiliary legislation is neces- 
sary in regard to railroad management. At 
all events, cheaper transportation is among 
the most urgent necessities of the time. An 
eftort to reform some of the more glaring 
abuses in connection with the railway man- 
agement of this State, has been made by the 
Legislature during the present session, but so 
many other reform measures have taken pre- 
cedence, that it is hardly probable that any 
legislation of much consequence, in this con- 
nection, will be accomplished. Next winter, 
however, it is quite probable that the ques- 
tion of railway management will receive the 
attention which its importance merits.— JN. Y. 
Shipping List. 


Tue Proposep NEw WAREHOUSE Sys- 
tEM.—The bill authorizing the construction 
of the system of piers and warehouses, was 
before the Senate, in Committee of the 
Whole, on Wednesday. The wharves and 
warehouses are the connecting links between 
the local and foreign trade; and these 
wharves and warehouses, as well as the carts 
and drays, are an absolute necessity to both. 
Manual labor and horse-power are much more 
expensive than steam, when considered in 
reference to the speed of movement and ab- 
sence of injury to goods, and the problem of 
the merchants has long been to reduce the 
transportation as much as possible, and to 
substitute steam for manual labor and horse- 
power. The railway freight depots and the 
warehouses should be more intimately asso- 
ciated. The great freight depot on St. John’s 
square is only a partial solution of the trou- 
ble in this direction, although it is a decided 
improvement. The warehouses, as a general 
rule, are at some distance from the wharves, 
thus compelling the repeated handling of the 
goods and their transportation to and from 
the warahouse. The bill proposes to cen- 
tralize the warehouses on the wharves, and 
to unite them by a steam railroad connecting 


By this {means, goods can be transferred 
directly from the vessels into through cars 
for San Francisco or Chicago, 








caeer opty groundless. And the Lake |General 








ing so rapidly that it is almost impossible to | } 





commerce between the seaboard and the | 4 


with the several lines leading into the city. | § 














































































Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. | Ask. 
U.S. Obligations, 
. 8. 112% 
. om ees 
U.S8. oa ‘ 
U. 8. 58, 10-408, comp.... ........-.5-] IB | 108i 
State Bonds. | 
New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 1084 ee 
do coupon do 108 at 
do _ 6s canal loan 1872 05 109 
De | | ee rrrrrr rrr re nes =e 
De 1 Gc. speppabsehwentnsasece jas - 
rkansas 7s, L. R. & F.8. Em..... ove 58 
California 76, "Tl. ...........-+--s eee ee esas 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon............... - 80 
do %%,new..... Sp peceevescoeee cove 8834 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70...... oose euie 
Louisiana 68........... : eoee 
i ee osee 
Michigan 6s, ‘73—"83........ 99 rat 
Missonri 6s, ote ieee PERT I 95 9K « 
o ce Ye eee . 42%, 9334 
eS eee S66 aus 
° OS ar 2036 21% 
Ohio 6s, "%......... sone weno 
South Carolina 6s....... 40 88 
Tennessee 6s......... "7 ones 
io new Bonds. “7 67 
Virginia '65......... 54 ree 
o new Bonds......... Snee 
Rallroad Bonds. > 
Albany & Susquehanna tet Bond....) |... 
Alt. & T. am ee eae ws | 
° mortgage pref....| 38 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort. . 44% el 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort....... 4 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds..........) 19155 ee 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist_morts. 113 = 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 mk d 
do Ist mortgage.. 105 pos 
° Income........ . : 5 e 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort p cyt 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...) 01 inti 
SO ae 98% | 100 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s. “| 101% | ua 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F. 36 
do 2d mort....... see ry 
Clev. & Sete es fot coos] $08 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort...| a9 “par 
°o 2d mort... Ox 8976 
Del. Lack & West. ist mort......... ie i02° 
do 9d mort......... 96 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... 4 api 
Erie ist mort. extend. ............. ceer 103% 
do ist mort. end....... ii > 
Gabens & Chic. O56. .. 2.2... .c0cces. 104g ie 
do 2d mort........ -...] 98 
Great Western Ist mort., "88.........| 9536 
°o mort., '93......... 9% 
Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr..| +99 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... Nk 93 
Harlem ist mort. 7#.............. 108 10334 
do istmort.and Sinking Fund..| e434 
Hudson River 7s 2d_ mort. '85....... 106 a 
Illinois Central 7s °75..... . 108 — 
nS eee Pa _ 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............ 112 et 
Mich. South, & N. 1. 7 Sink Fund... at 15g 
do *do 2d mort..... Ws . 
Morris & Essex ist mort....... ‘| 106% | ior 
° cesses! “9OR | 209 
New Jersey Central 2d mort... --| 108 5 
° «ES |S ios” 
New York Central 6s, °83............ | aig | “os 
» 6s, Sub’n... w . 
do eee oe 102 * "| 
New York & New Haven fis........ Mi oR 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort...............| 100% | gog 3 
do consol... 4 ‘ 
SE ‘ ” 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort...... : ios” 
) do 2d mort.. ... eis 102 
og Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) ||. ed 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... i a4 
gusy & Tol. 1st mort. '90.......... sa a 
ee ae a : ” 
St. Louis & tron Mountain..........| gan oe 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv........... iat 933 
do ist mort. ext............ | 97 p+ J 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. ist mort. E. Div) 44 is 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ | oi | “iis 
do Land Grants, 7.............. Riis ores 
>: ~ ae BH ay 
Alt. & Terre Haute... ....00.002000) Pa oR 
do IE So vscccsncenns ae hg 
Boston, Hartford & Erie............ 9% 4 
TE aaa MU Ws 
Oo referred... Pe soni 
Chicago & N. Western... 8% | “bia 
o preferred... "13% oats 
Chicago & Rock Island. . ooo] “M80 Wik 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 130 a 
Clevel. Col., Ind, & Cincin.......... ri) 3 
Cleveland & Pittsburg.............. Y1g “ 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........| 3h aL, 
Del. Lack. & Western............... | Pr nae 
nee & Sioux City..............) 0... 1088 
it. eons anew ghee } 6449 643 
do referred... | ww 8 
Hannibal & St. Jose ; 1 se 
do preferred ... 6249 te 
a oan baa cad em guia at 112 : 
Se ree ran nae 
Joliet & Uhicago..................... ™ — 
Hiltmule Cemtral..... ..........0....] 288 idsig 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. . 4 7 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred..... | 3 E 
do preferred... . 1: iA%p 
Michigan Central.......... ; 16 ree 
Milwaukee & St. Paul..... 814 | “big 
° preferred... AO a7, 
MET TIIEE, ccs occeccccccasses| 953g 
New Haven & Hartford....... 
EEC oe 124 126% 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River.... 98 < OR 
do S rip Certificate...... .. g2% "927% 
Coal Stocks. 
American Coal Co.............. 40% 
Cumberland Coal and Iren Co 0 sees 
Delaware 1 Hodson Canal... 119 tees 
Pennsylvania Coal Co........ 216 sass 
Spring Mountain MES ostee ; ., | 20 
Miscellaneous, 
ES 
Boston Water Power......... oa 30% 
NN 49.65.569 wbestbuaeesnceeseas W3 t+. Sg 
Adams Express.............. ....... ny | %4 
Wells, Fargo Express.............. é | 8 
American EXpres6.see.s0scccccccey 2X | 7 
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CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Assets over $3,500,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER StrREET, NEw YorK. 


Six Per Cent. Interest. Compound Interest 
Certificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 
strictly private and confidential. Deposits paid on 
DEMAND, with interest due. 

Send for circular. SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 

Joun J. Zui.e, Cashier. 





XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
374 Sixth Avenue, Corm2r Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 


Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 
Hi. K. THurser, 


JAMES WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts. 


Banking House 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearifig house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarés 
on 


The Imperial Bank, 
Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , { London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
brauch-es. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


t®@™ Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, LAND WARRANTS, ExcHange, &c., &e., Bougnt 
and Sold. 

Orde rs for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cute 

‘or Collections of y IDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c. ., made upon all points 
and remitted for Ay 

(2"" ConresronpDENTs of this honse, by A, 
npon having their business attended to with aclity 
end despatch. 

New York Corresronpents’: HENRY CLEWS 

co. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 


Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
From Santee, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMSHIP 


LITE. 
Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 

essere. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
and on William Tapscott and Co., ‘old Hall, Liverpool. 


Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Canada at lowest rates. 
For further particulare, Ni Bt to 
TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 


46 South Street, New Ycrk,. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &¥ Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 


3,(00,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 


NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands a in the central —y of the United 
States, on the 4ist de Latitude, the 
central line of the great ae Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain wing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
pac wd more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 

Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 

Omaha, Neb. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Ja the East 
and West Indies, and Seuth America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of nor payable in 
Lenten and elsewhere, bought and at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transact JOUN PATON 
‘ARCH. McKINLAY | Agente. 


“MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 
Ww ALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 

No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND D STERLING EXCHANGE 


NION BANK OF LONDON. 


yh dat A and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS. 


Railway and other Loans negotiated. 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission. 
Deposits 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








Stocks 
Interest on 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLiIsHED.......... .. 1808. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 





| Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 


Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manacenr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant ManaGer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcnisap, ——7 Consvt, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A.’A, & Bros. 
n. 3. JAPPRAY, of E. " ph i & Co. 
Ricwarp Irv tn, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davin SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Stre 
J. BooRMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Soammen , ore & 


Co. 
Jas. Srvart, of J. & J, Stuart. 





ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 


are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Secured as they are by a first mortgage on 
the road, land grant, franchise and equip- 
ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
mand at once a ready market. 

A liberal sinking fund provided in the 
mortgage deed must advarce the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLD. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. peranaum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price oth iets accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 1872 
Maps, circulars, ‘documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 


No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvanry 26, 1872. 


(2" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine a from 
ist Jan., 1871, to 8ist Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not mided off 1st 
PE Ss checckcanes iasccdceusaean 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No + have been issued upon Life 
; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan 
uary, Ly to 3ist December, 1871...... * $5,375,798 u 
Losses paid during th: 


same veried beebecweccecs $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiunt 
= Expenses...... * g073, 211,84 
he Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
united States "ed State of New York 
Lane City, Penk and other Stocks... . .$%,143,240 00 
Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real ‘Estate a sand M 217,500 00 


Interest, and sun notes and claims due 
the Company, es’ REA 386,739 4 
hee ymy | otes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,987 95 
REEL sédcdccccsctensiak anceussx 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders therecf, or 
their legal eens, on and after Tuesday, ‘the 


8 -— February nex 
tifl of the issue of 1858 will 
be LS and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
‘ebruary next. from which — all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
U certificates which 


of payment aud cancelled. 

were issued (in red scrip) for or gold premiums; such 

payment ot ie of interest and redemption be " 
of ee CENT. is ae = 








the net earned p 

pm | ms 3ist December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after esday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


r TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, JosepH GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuar.es Dennis, C. A, Hann, 
W. H. H. Moore, James Low, 


B. J. Howxanp, 
Jostax O. Low, Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Mntvurn, 
Carts H. Russett, Gorpoy W. Burnuam, 
Lowe. Ho.sroox, Freperick CHavuncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. StsPHEeNsoN, 
Roya. PxELPs, Wri H. Wess, 
CaLesB Barstow, Sueprarp Ganpy, 


Henry Coit, 


A. P. Puixor, Francis Sxrwpy, 
Wim E. Doper, CHartes P. Burp ert, 
Davip Lang, Cuas H. Marsna.t, 


Wiis E, Bunker, 

Samus L. Miron, 

James G. DeForest, 

Henry K. Boauat, Rosest L. Stewakt, 

Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buiake, 
Cuares D. LevERicu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 


James Bryce, 
Danret S. Mruuer, 
Wx. Stvreis, 





J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Pice-Pres't, 


THE 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY CO. 


Are now offering, through the undersigned, 


REMAINING $5,000,000 


OF THEIR 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
30 Years. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


AT 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


THE ROAD runs from Buffalo yh the Detroit River, 
conneeting there with the Chi d Canada Sou 
= now being built to Chicago, +y will thereby forms ° 


SHORTEST TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 
BUFFALO AND CHICAGO, or, in other 
words, will be the SHORTEST LINK in 
the GREAT LINE OF TRAFFIC BE- 
TWEEN THE EAST AND WEST, con- 
necting the GREAT SYSTEM OF RAIL- 
WAYS which diverges from Buffalo, To- 
ledo and Chicago, 


A branch also runs from St. Thomas to the St. Clair, 
where it forms connections with the various roads 
toting into the lumber and mineral regions of Mi- 
chigan. 


THE MAIN line from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
is 229 miles long. The branch from St. Thomas to St. 
aan 61 miles, and runs through the great Canada 
oil region. 


OF bin 3 “7 line (290 miles) two hundred and 
twenty miles |, bridged, and ready for the 
superstructure. arrie 70 miles are under 
contract to be ready for the superstructure early in 
the Summer. 


OF THE 800,000 ties uired, 600,000 are on hand 
and the remainder are coming in daily. 

SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS of rails 
are delivered and paid for, and the balance contracted 
to be delivered early in the Summer, those for 
the a line being STEEL, all sixty pounds to the 


ALL the materials for the stations and a part of the 
equipment are purchased. 


TRACK LAYING will be begun as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. 


The ay line will be ready for business on or be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1872. 


THE ROAD is being built by the most experi- 
enced railroad men in the ogy ag hay are confident 

ofa table business for it m the day of its 

rs) g. 

THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buffalo and Chicago. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-sx per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 

The Canada Southern (including its braneh 
of 61 miles to St. Clair) and the Chicago 
and Canudian Southern, with their light 
grades, direct alignment, teing the shortest 
route between Buffalo and Chicago, will 
admit of the most SPEEDY, ECONOMI- 
CAL and SAFE transit attainable for both 
passengers and freight. 

The road thus far has been built by cash subscrip- 
tions, and the proceeds of the bonds now offered will 
complete and fully equip it. The principal and in- 


terest of the bonds are payable either in New . York, 
Londor, or Frankfort. 


We ha i di he bonds 
ASA PERFECTLY SRFE as well as & PROFITA. 
BLE AINVESTMENT. 





LEONARD, 
SHELDON 


and FOSTER 
NO. 10 WALL ST. 











